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Editorial 


This Issue of the Pacific Journal of Theology 
consists of material that has been presented orally. 
Three papers were delivered at the seminar on 
Hermeneutics: Governance and Peacebuilding held 
in conjunction with the SPATS Council meeting held 
in Noumea, Novelle Caledonie in May last year. The 
fourth paper is the keynote speech delivered by Revd 
Dr Cliff Bird at the HIV/AIDS Transformation 
Leadership Training Workshop: a theological 
education workshop organised by SPATS at the Jovili 
Meo Centre at the Pacific Theological College in 
Suva in February , 2011. 

The seminar in New Caledonia also included 
group talanoa and the main points that came out of 
the discussion are also included in this issue of the 
Journal. 

The SPATS Council that is held every second 
year is hosted by one of the member schools in the 
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regions’ island nations. New Caledonia was an important first for SPATS, to be 
able to join some of our francophone people in their own environment. This 
was especially relevant because we were brought face to face with the social and 
political realities of this nation that will be making major political decisions in 
the near future. 

We were also privileged to have three leading theologians from the 
region to address the seminar; Dr Kafoa Solomone, Revd Dr Jenny Te Paa 
and Dr Sione Havea. Each of these speakers came to us from their particular 
environment with their different perspectives on the topic. Dr Kafoa spoke from 
his Tongan background and long experience teaching at the Pacific Theological 
College. His Tongan cultural insights were interesting and stimulating. Dr Jenny 
came with a wealth of personal experience as a Maori growing up and teaching 
in the Aotearoa/New Zealand environment. Dr Sione, a Tongan theologian 
based in Australia, came with fresh perspectives to jolt us out of our Pacific 
complacency. 

The discussions that followed in groups brought out the need for the 
Theological Schools of the SPATS’ region to move out of their comfort zones 
of traditional subjects and introduce more of the issues that are facing the 
people of the region into their teaching programmes, in a holistic way. 

Dr Cliff Bird gave good theological grounding as an introduction 
to the training workshop on HIV/AIDS, again challenging our conservative 
theologies. 

The seminar held in New Caledonia is already being followed up in 
March this year, with a week long workshop on hermeneutics organized by the 
Pacific Conference of Churches in conjunction with the Pacific Theological 
College and SPATS. This workshop is also an example of the growing ecumenical 
cooperation between the three regional organizations. 
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Pacific Hermeneutics and 
Ecumenism 


Introduction 

There are three elements in the title of 
this paper: Pacific, hermeneutics, and ecumenism. 
This implied a fourth: the content or meaning or 
the reference of such a tide. In order words, what 
is supposed to be proposed and understood at the 
end of this paper. Every speech, or writing, the so 
call ‘text’ is supposed to communicate meaning. That 
meaning is supposed to inform, form, and change 
something in the hearer or the reader. This happens 
when the reader, hearer appropriates the content 
of the communication for him or herself. What the 
reader or hearer does in the process of appropriation 
is interpretation, followed by understanding. That 
understanding then leads to doing of something — 
the ethical implication. 

This is what I want to do in this paper. I 
want to discuss how Pacific Hermeneutics can be a 
helpful tool in the process of ecumenism. 
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The setting 

The Pacific is mostly understood geographically as the vast ocean in 
which some small islands are to be found. The people of these islands are not 
so important in the world scheme of things. We are small in the number of 
people that live here, in the lands we occupy, and we are not even heard by the 
more important people in the bigger and richer nations when we scream our 
loudest out of our frustrations because of the adverse effects of what they are 
doing to our source of livelihood: the sea, the air. Both vital natural elements 
for life in these parts are being polluted; land is being deforested for timber and 
strip-mined minerals; most of these activities originate in the bigger and richer 
nations. Some of our islands are sinking because of the rising sea levels; these 
being the results of climate change and global warming that have been blamed 
on activities of the same people. 

We are also less known for our intellectual prowess and scientific 
knowledge and technical know-how even though our ancestors roamed this 
vast ocean before the West believed that the world was round. Our navigational 
skills got some of us from one island to another even at great distances. We 
have lately arrived at some form of political independence. However, we are 
still shackled in economic slavery to the new animal called globalisation and the 
market economy. Dominated we are by the ‘Western’ culture, and, sooner than 
later will be by the new Asian migration south with its cultural implications. 

Christianity came to the Pacific about 200 years ago as a fragmented 
religion. First came the Protestants, then the Catholics and so forth. All came 
from Europe or from their colonies. When the missionaries came, there were 
Tahitians, Samoans, Tongans, Fijians, Gilbertese, Maori, etc. in our Pacific 
islands. These were also divided among themselves: tribes, as well as kinship 
ties, and allegiances. Christianity introduced another category of division: 
denominationalism. But this last divisive identity had to do with what was pivotal 
to the island peoples’ lives: their relationships with God, their ultimate chief and 
benefactor, the key to their survival and flourishing. Today, we are trying to heal 
the wound of division in Christianity and work out some ways in which we can 
be seen to be, and are actually united and are one people of God. 

Unity and division 

Ecumenism is often stated to be unity in diversity. We are one in our 
faith in the Triune God, the Father, Son and the Holy Spirit; in the love of God 
and in the salvation wrought for us in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and living in the light of the Holy Spirit. It is further said that unity is the 
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work of God as is stated in Jesus farewell prayer in John: “that they may be one 
as we are one.” (Jn 17:11, 21). 

Diversity is supposed to be the different expressions of the Christian 
Faith in the different traditions and contexts which enrich Christianity in the 
adoption of different ways and ideas that facilitate understanding, practice, and 
progress of the believers in their relationship with God. However, it seems 
to me that the problems of ecumenism — and visible unity of the churches - 
lie in the diversity of customs, practices, interpretations and explanations of 
revelation. Division results from our mutual disrespect of the diversity, mutual 
misunderstanding of key interpretations, and practices that pertain to the 
Christian life and even downright hatred of each others because of these. 

The task of ecumenism is to iron out these differences — in mutual 
understanding, respect, and acceptance in the truth. And it is not just the church 
leaders’ job to do that, and who will then advise the rest of the church that this 
is such and that is so. The prayer of Jesus is that all may be one as he and the 
Father are one. The implication of that is the responsibility belongs to all his 
disciples. It is a call to unity that is beholden to every Christian. It is in everyone 
that the Holy Spirit unites the Church. It is everyone that the Spirit uses for the 
unity so willed by the prayer of Jesus, recalled in the divided Church in our time. 
This unity of the disciples prayed for by Jesus is likened to that of the Father 
and Son. Such unity therefore is of the divine life, achieved only through the 
Spirit. The Trinitarian unity, as we like to see it, is founded on love. 

If it is the task of everyone to cooperate with the Spirit in bringing 
about visible unity to the Church, and the Church may be found in the different 
peoples of the world, and every people has ways of being, becoming and doing, 
understanding, saying and whatever is basic to their humanity. It also follows 
that we must be allowed to use what is best amongst us as a people of the Pacific 
in the work of the Spirit for the purpose of unity. 

What is ecumenism in the Pacific? We take our cue from the Constitution 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC). The first three Aims (out of ten) 
of PCC are the following: 

“5.1. To encourage and promote a spirit of ecumenism among the 
Churches in the Pacific. 

5.2. To encourage and support members Churches to seek the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in studying and working towards the full visible unity 
of the one undivided Church. 

5.3. To help members evaluate their work in mission and to help them 
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co-ordinate, organize and plan together so that wherever possible their 
personnel, finance and material resources can be more effectively 
utilized in joint action for mission.” (PCC Const. Pt 5). 

Here there are key words that indicate the things to be done for this 
unity: encouragement, promotion, spirit of ecumenism [whatever that is], 
seeking guidance from the Holy Spirit in the study and work towards ‘visible 
unity’- this includes cooperation at various level of mission. 

As it is we have the basic objective: Visible unity. It is a rather general 
statement that could mean many things but mosdy it is about physical oneness 
since the Aims speak of a ‘visible’ unity. Other documents emanating from PCC 
as well as the World Council of Churches also emphasise this visibility. Unity as 
understood in this context is not just a spiritual non-physical reality but a thing 
that everyone could see. 

There are different peoples and hence cultures, traditions and ways of 
being a united people in the Pacific. Yet there may be ways that seem to be 
commonly held by our different peoples that are sometimes referred to as the 
Pacific Way. Thus there are different levels of unity within the one Pacific Way. 
These levels, as I see them, are stepping stones to larger whole. 

There are also a variety of levels of diversity and division. Ecumenism is about 
the defeat of visible division and the effecting of visible unity. We will try to 
discuss unity in which we may become more aware of the nature of division 
that we want to heal. 


The models of unity — nofo’akainga 
Nofo ‘a kainga” is the term given to the reality of how kin live together 
and nurture one another in love and harmony so that there is a well-knitted 
family. Within this living arrangement, the highly stratified Tonga society is 
mirrored. Each person has clear a idea of his/her status, responsibilities within 
and without the kainga (extended family), of his or her relations to the members 
of the kainga and further. 

The kainga, in my context of family in Tonga, is an important unit of 
the Tongan community. Within the kainga are several extended families which 
are made up of smaller (nuclear) families. The latter are made up of siblings with 
different character traits, gender - male and female, size - small, big, young and 
older in age, and so forth. Thus the children are all different as are their parents. 
They have different likes and dislikes, characters, strengths, and capabilities, and 
talents; they do different chores at home; they have different hopes for the 
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future. Despite these differences, they live in unity of the family. Unless this 
is a dysfunctional family and that is not the norm, they live, promote, support, 
and protect this family’s happiness and progress to its goal — the fulfilment of 
each member of the family and also of this family in reference to the larger 
extended family and the kainga. The kainga on the other hand are made up of 
these individual extended families. Again, the unity that exits as its foundation 
is strong despite the differences of the different small members. At the heart 
of this unity is the value called tauhi va (nurturing good relationships, respecting 
others). This is what cultivates unity among the members of the kainga. When 
there is a need for a gathering of the kainga for cultural functions — birth, 
marriage, funeral, welcome or farewell feast, etc. — contributions are tacidy 
called for. When these things take place, you know what you have to bring; in 
some occasions explicit demands are made on each family. The sharing of the 
responsibilities for these cultural affairs is what further consolidates the unity 
of the kainga. Participation is the expression of love, support, respect, and the 
acknowledgement of the kainga. The greater the participation the stronger the 
kainga in its life and in the eyes of the wider Tongan community. 

When the unity of the kainga relationship is broken or weakened by 
members, there are processes for mending or of reconciliation. Here, different 
members play specific roles in conducting the process. Nothing is done 
individually; the proper procedure is always carried out within representative 
groupings, one that seeks reconciliation and the other for the injured party. Both 
groups are well versed on what needs to be said, and how things are presented 
to each other. Most times when the victim group is ready, reconciliation is 
effected ritually in the speeches of spokes-persons that flow from one group 
to the other. If there is no readiness for healing or reconciliation, then another 
occasion will present itself for another approach in the future, until the unity is 
restored to the kainga. 

When a broken relationship is not mended for a long period of time, 
and there is a hardening of the differences, there is now division in the kainga. 
The positive and active state of division is because there is a lack of other 
values such as, veitokai’aki (mutual respect), ongo’i (empathising, being touched, 
sympathising), lototoo (humility). There is no mutual giving over in humility. 
There seems to be only prideful projecting of oneself to have all the rights and 
the other to have all the wrongs. 



Application of nofo’akainga to Ecumenism in the Pacific 


Unity levels 

There are different levels of unity in relationships within the human family. 
In the nofo’a kainga there are also levels of unity within its various groupings 
and kin ties. There is the unity of the first family unit - mother, father, and 
siblings; another level will be one that includes the grandfather and the 
grandmother; another level of unity is one that includes he uncles, aunts and 
their children; then the another level of unity is that which includes all the 
families of the grandfather and grandmother — that is all the first, second 
and even the third cousins; sometimes the circle of unity or family ties goes 
further than the third cousins. This is quite obvious from the kin-tapus (taboos): 
we call this faka’apa’apa (literally to have respect for each other by observing 
cer tain restricted relationship). When we have grown to be young men and 
women there are tapus that keep us male and female cousins at arms length. 
My sister and I are faka’apa’apa or tapir, I must keep my distance from where 
my sister happens to be, and I may not swear, and most certainly not to talk 
about matters concerning sex in her presence. That goes for everybody else 
in company. That will be culturally offensive and disrespectful. This brother- 
sister faka’apa’apa applies even to the 3rd and 4th cousins. It is in fact some 
mechanism that prevent inbreeding within the kainga. All this tapu/ faka’apa’apa 
gives us some idea of closeness or the level of unity within the kainga. The 
closer to the s ma llest unit the tighter the unity in the nofo'akainga. 

The question is, is there analogically something akin to that in the unity 
in diversity we seek in Ecumenism? Arid if there are different levels of unity, 
and I think there are, which level do we seek? Are we clear about how close this 
unity is supposed to be? Should we seek, through the different cooperations, 
encouragements, accompaniments, empowerments of the different church 
denominations, the union of the greatest circle of the nofo’akainga or the 
innermost circle of the immediate family - the parents and siblings? 

Within these types of familial unity there is always someone who has 
the final say on matters important for the kainga; this is the ulumotu’a (lit. = the 
matured head). It is the hereditary role of the eldest living son of the kainga. 
He is informed about the general feeling of the members of the kainga in any 
decision to be made impacting the whole. But at times he may also just do what 
he thinks appropriate in the circumstance. Thus, like most traditional leadership 
roles, his is hierarchical rather than democratic. 

Other analogies of unity also may be found in the relationships of 
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communities, provinces, regional organisations and nations. A detail analysis 
of these unions will reveal the level of unity that exists in each of them. The 
are the United Nations, the European Union, United States, the Pacific Forum, 
the different vanuas /hat are typical of Fiji: vuvale, tokotoka, mataqali, yavusa. 
For Tongans there are the Fate, kolo, ha’a, kainga, fonua. The Tongans amongst us 
will fill us in on these groupings. The types of unity among these various bodies 
have also their associated disunity or elements of disunity. 


Ways to unity 

What unites these groupings has to do with their purpose and objectives which 
are expressed in their doing of certain things that are conducive to the unity 
or the wellbeing of their community, or society. Each grouping would have a 
different form or methods of sustaining and fostering the unity: the political 
will and the drive political of persuasion to sway people to its policy; they will 
compromise and adjust and promise; if they are in power, they will implement 
policies to foster the support of the faithful so that they will continue to hold 
power. The fonua, kainga will also do things to keep the members united, happy 
and prosperous (the eudaimonia of the philosophers of ancient Greece). In 
our contexts, for the fulfilment of duties to the fonua or kainga, there are the 
frequent gatherings to strengthen the bonds — in knowledge, physical presence, 
talanoa, in amusement, entertainment, jokes, and more formal speeches, and 
learning opportunities for the younger generation in the rituals performed, etc. 

The way to the form of unity, at whatever level, for Christian 
ecumenism in the Pacific has social, educational, cultural, and especially spiritual 
components. The new vision (PCC) that the President of the Evangelical 
Church in New Caledonia referred to in his opening address at this Council, 
should have these elements. The way to ecumenical unity of the churches is 
the Triune God. As such, our means of communication is prayer. Without 
communication, not much good will result; for sure, only misunderstanding 
and division will continue. We all are agreed that it is in our cooperation with 
the Holy Spirit — the whole point of our prayers and communication with God 

- that we contribute to the unity that the Spirit effects, nourishes, and sustains. 

There is some muttering about spirituality in the ecumenical gatherings 

— PCC councils, workshops, and seminars carried out through the initiatives 
of PCC. However, I am not sure what is actually meant by ‘a development of 
spirituality’ (or some other terms expressing the same thing), that surface often 
in the minutes and declarations of these meetings. However, actual references 
to prayer as pivotal to unity are not very often mentioned in ecumenical 



gatherings. There is of course the ecumenical day of prayer for the churches 
— once a year but I stand corrected on this. The participation in this exercise, 
from my observation, does not seem to be so important. In the ones that I know 
about, they are all held in the evening on Sunday. In other words, the service is 
a kind of an appendix to the main services of the different churches that are 
held in the morning and sometimes also in the afternoon. So the ecumenical 
service is not a central item to the worship programme of the church. The 
quality of participation goes to show the commitment of the participant in any 
task or project that we want to carry out. If these ecumenical days of prayer 
are attached to the church worship as an appendix, I wonder about the type of 
preparation dedicated to them. Participation could be better in numbers, and 
benefits perhaps will be more satisfying and more edifying to all concerned with 
ecumenism and visible unity in diversity. 


Active participation as a key factor 

Participation in the formation and the livelihood the kainga is one of 
the key factors for its existence. The word lukuluku (contribution) in Tongan 
—the Samoans use the word faalavelave for the same idea. But in the Tongan 
context the lukuluku is formally called kavenga (burden) or fatongia (duty). For any 
(kainga) family cultural functions, all members bring what they can. They are all 
committed/ obligated to do this. And this is what makes the kainga tick. A kainga 
is in good health if all its members are committed and are active. 

Our ecumenical efforts should be also run on active participation, commitment. 
What is the evidence on this point? It seems that active participation and 
commitment are on the short side. Not all members are as actively committed to 
their fatongia to the unity, at least in the things like financial contribution, energy 
contribution, ideas contribution, etc. 

The recent Mission Conference, organised by PCC in Viwa Island 
in Fiji, and the Intergeneration Encounter between Ecumenical Pioneers and 
Youth, Suva, both in 2010, called for the Church participation and commitment 
to doing things together and for one another. That demand calls for unity of 
minds and hearts, and hands and feet. 
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Link between theological education, leadership 

and ecumenism (whatever that maybe) 

So what can we do as theologians of SPATS? We are the interpreters of 
the Christian message. We train people to do the same for the faithful at large. 
We either can open ourselves and our students, hence our curricula contents and 
methodologies to ferment closer and eventual visible unity, or close ourselves in 
and ossify the division that exists. 

We all strive for knowledge and understanding of the faith. Our 
curricula, do they include an attempt to understand other denominations, other 
ways of seeing God’s revelation and doing God’s will? Perhaps, it will be helpful 
for us to remember “the Spirit blows where she wills.” Allow for the diversity of 
understanding and practices. But a more important factor is to understand the 
other better. 

Attempt as best as we can to stamp out wilful divisive ideas and actions, 
for division must not be reared in our Christian kainga. Nofo’akainga is our hope 
for SPATS and a visible unity of this kind may be possible for our churches. 


Notes 


1. See the report of the PCC 9th General Assembly, Atua, Empower us to be 
Liberating Communities, Kananafou, American Samoa 2-8 September, 2007. Suva: 
PCC, 2007, esp. pp. 78-79 on recommendations on ecumenism. 

2. Consult Pacific Indigenous Dialogue on Faith, Peace, Reconciliation and Good 
Governance. Eds. Tui Atua Tapua Tamasese Taisi Efi, Tamasailau M. Suaalii-Sauni, 
Betsan Martin, Mnuka Henare, Jenny P. Te Paa, & Taimalieutu Kiwi Tamasese. 
Alafua Campus (Samoa): The University of the South Pacific, 2005. 
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E oku rangatira, oku hoa mahi no nga moutere o te 
Moana nui a Kiwa, tena koutou katoa. Tena hoki koutou 
e pae nei i runga i te aroha me nga manaakitanga a te 
Runga Rawa. No reira mana tatou e arahi, mana tatou 
e atawhai i nga wa katoa, no reira tena koutou, tena 
koutou, tena tatou katoa!! 

I am in these beautiful islands for the first 
time. As an indigenous woman from those slightly 
larger islands just south of here, I therefore first pay 
my respects to the ancestors of the indigenous Kanaky 
peoples of these islands for their legacy of care, of 
protection and of nurture for the precious people and 
the places of Noumea which were originally entrusted 
into their care. I thank you for welcoming me to your 
land. 

I am addressing my SPATS colleagues not 
as a first timer or as a stranger but as your sister 
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in Christ. Although some of us are new friends, none of us is new to the 
sacred call, which brings us together at this time as teachers, as Principals, 
as professionals entrusted with the responsibility of the pastoral care, the 
theological education and the ministry formation of students. 

I have now taught at The College of St John the Evangelist in Auckland, 
New Zealand for eighteen years. I have been a Principal for fifteen of those 
years. I began as a naive; uncertain, ill-equipped, young lay Maori woman 
with what I thought was barely sufficient theological education for my own 
needs, let alone to be a teacher of others! 

After all these years later, I look now toward the end of my career 
as no longer naive, still somewhat uncertain, but now a highly qualified, 
internationally experienced, old, lay Maori woman who is now determ in ed 
to make these end years of her teaching career count more for those in the 
Pacific region than anywhere else. This is the basis of my bond with SPATS. 

Those few of us Pacific Peoples so privileged by opportunities to 
achieve at the highest academic levels, and now experienced in our leadership 
roles within institutional theological education, must somehow find ways of 
collaborating boldly and creatively for the purposes of mutual enrichment 
and thus for collective strengthening in all our theological education work. 

Our voices are more than ever before, sorely needed in the public 
squares of our communities, of our island nations. As leading disciples and 
as teachers of Christs transformative, restorative mission, with and for those 
who are the least among us, then we are the ones whose voices and actions 
ought to serve as exemplary sources of hope and of healing. 

We Pacific people pride ourselves on ensuring the generous provision 
usually through our governments, of scholarship opportunities to train next 
generations of doctors, lawyers, economists, political scientists, and secular 
academics. All of those so trained for secular leadership provide us all 
(generally speaking!) with invaluable public service and leadership. But my 
question of us, is just how much priority are we as leaders and decision makers 
in our various churches, giving intentionally and generously to provide for 
the preparation of the next generations of church leaders, some of whom 
must surely be encouraged into becoming highly academically qualified 
theological educators? 

From my own experience of having many cousins, colleagues and 
friends and indeed now even my own adult children, assuming significant 



political, economic, social, legal, medical and educational leadership 
responsibility in the secular world, I can say with absolute confidence that it is 
they who nevertheless always make clear to me that they depend very much 
upon church leaders for moral and spiritual guidance in the often vexed and 
difficult temporal matters with which they are daily faced in their professional 
roles. Sadly, they are not often rewarded with the quality of leadership and 
guidance they so rightly expect. 

Even more sadly, over the past decade or so I am hearing more and 
more from the ordinary people of God - people like my faith filled, highly 
opinionated eighty-year-old mother and many of my elder aunties, uncles 
and cousins - something of their grumblings of discontent about what they 
now experience as poor quality church leadership; I am being vigorously 
advised by them of their concerns at the inability of too many church leaders 
to provide appropriate and trustworthy theological insight and guidance; I 
am being castigated by them about the apparent inability of too many church 
leaders to assist in the provision or development of critical and necessary 
social, political and or economic analysis, especially concerning the myriad 
extant matters of injustice so badly affecting our island nations throughout the 
Pacific; and now I am being asked regularly about what it is that I am doing 
or intending to do now so that all Pacific and Maori students of theology 
can be and are being taught how to develop and maintain those wonderful 
human qualities of gentle compassionate wisdom, of grace filled holiness, of 
unconditional kindness, alongside an abiding thirst for intellectual excellence, 
and all of this within a solidly disciplined framework of prayer and worship. 

What I am being asked about is not only how to improve the 
theological education and formation for ministry leadership of our current 
leaders. I am also being asked about what is happening to prepare an even 
better generation of future theological educators. 

I am being asked what is being done in our schools to ensure that 
the traditional influence of the churches can be rendered credible once again 
through our willingness and capacity to embrace and promote those critical 
social issues now affecting the wellbeing of our people. The social and cultural 
determinants of good health in the Pacific are one of the crucial partnership 
issues for our churches to be involved in. 

All of these questions and challenges from our own people are 
questions for us all as leaders in theological education throughout the Pacific. 

>> 
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What is it that we now need to be giving priority attention to? For 
we must develop in ourselves the capacity and the confidence to form future 
church leaders eminently capable of responding to the multiple and complex 
demands of church leadership, including an ability to speak confidently and 
concretely into the public square on all matters of public concern to God’s 
people. At the same time, we will need to be competent and trustworthy in 
protecting and nurturing the spiritual wellbeing of the people in our blessed 
island communities and nations. 

I have long felt that one project we collectively as Pacific theologians 
and educators have yet to realise with the intentionality and priority focus 
it deserves, is that of ensuring succession planning is in place for the next 
generation of highly qualified, internationally experienced and yet deeply 
contextually grounded Pacific Island theologians - men and women!!, 

It occurs to me that if we do not have an established and credible 
hermeneutic of church leadership, how on earth can we expect to transform 
our understandings and practise of governance? 

For now though let me turn toward this profoundly complex and 
deeply challenging title and see if I can make sufficient sense of it! 

Firstly, ‘a Pacific theological hermeneutic’? Does this mean 
singularity rules - ‘a’ Pacific? Does this veer into the fraught intellectual arena 
of homogeneous presumption? Does this mean just one hermeneutic perhaps 
for the entire region? 

Then I began to think about the cultural politics of our region, some 
of it blatantly racist, nearly all of it unapologetically sexist, all of us way 
too seriously albeit understandably tribalised. I quickly concluded that the 
singular proposition simply would not work. 

In respect of this theologically contradictory stance we all assume 
from time to time in respect of our ethnic ‘identity’, I easily recognise one of 
the ways in which my own people readily display quite aberrant behaviours 
in respect of our ‘Pacificness’. Many will opt for what I describe as selectively 
advantageous cultural distancing. 

What I mean by this is that I often observe to my annoyance that 
it is not unusual for Maori men to position themselves in the arenas of our 
formal cultural exchanges, as being unconditionally ‘of the Pacific’ when they 
are not standing in Aotearoa. However, when standing as tangata whenua 
on their own turangawaewae, then an entirely different hermeneutic of 
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whanaungatanga emerges! 

I am sure you have all noticed how when you are with Maori in 
Aotearoa, you are regarded as the people of Te Moana nui a Kiwa and we 
Maori are regarded only as tangata whenua o Aotearoa. Only we Maori are thus 
connected to that land and to one another. When this happens, what then is 
our relationship to one another to be, given the known historical movements 
of our ancestors across all of the cultural divides, which currently serve to 
distinguish us from one another? What about those historical whakapapa 
links, which therefore exist between and among us all? What then are our 
whanaungatanga relationships to be, let alone how we are to be with and for 
one another to be as sisters and brothers in Christ? 

Cultural arrogance, which is what I am describing, ought to have 
no part to play in what must always be our collective struggle against all 
that currently threatens to further erode the gifts of language, culture, land, 
traditions and values that are uniquely of the Pacific. 

While I am advisedly using my own people as the example, I have 
been around the Pacific long enough to know that certain cues in conversation 
can instantaneously provoke the most amazing claims about just who has 
the traditional ascendancy, whether to do with inherent chiefliness or rugby 
prowess, simply because of ones genealogy! 

I notice all of this by way of further problematising the proposition 
of developing ‘a’ Pacific theological hermeneutic. Possibly the easy way out of 
the dilemma is to delete the indefinite article and pluralise the hermeneutics, 
thus, Pacific theological hermeneutics ... that way we are all in with a chance! 

While I am, in the interests of time, unable to develop this dilemma 
further in this paper, please let me underscore the fact that in our enduringly 
tedious postcolonial times, I believe we Pacific people can ill afford to ignore 
for much longer the politically and theologically pressing racialised issue of 
single versus collective identity. This issue is in a sense the racial dilemma of 
the ecumenical dilemma toward which Dr. Kafoa Solomone was pointing us 
earlier. 

For now though let me turn back to our title, hermeneutics for what? 
For governance’ it says. Well ok, but for governance’, of what exactly, of our 
churches, of our nation states, or both? 

And finally, just to take the title as a whole, we have something on a 
contribution to peace leadership’. 
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At last count I figured there are in this wonderfully compelling title at 
least five complex, multi-layered realities and concepts at stake - there is the 
Pacific (a truly expansive, unspeakably beautiful existential reality!); there is a 
theological hermeneutic (often a truly daunting and often elusive challenge to 
ordinary rationality); there is the concept of governance (about which I have 
yet to see a Pacific woman get excited!); there is the perennial of leadership 
(and of course in this matter I cannot help noticing the deep and abiding and 
unjust gender and clerical politics which are inevitably at stake especially in 
our Pacific context) and finally there is the prospect of peace building!. 

And all I have been asked to do alongside my learned brothers in 
Christ, Dr. Sione Havea and Dr. Kafoa Solomone, is weave these together in 
a way, that reveals something of their actual and potential utility and their 
actual and potential liability in church and society in the Pacific! 

Now while I concede that all of these ‘realities and concepts’ are of 
necessity inter-related, so too are they unitary and so for our purposes today 
I want to first consider them just slightly apart from each other and then to 
propose some integrative possibilities. 

The only one of these five I choose not to interrogate any further for 
I believe there is no need, is the first mentioned - and that is, the Pacific. For 
regardless of our turangawaewae, we who are the children of the oceans of te 
Moana nui a Kiwa are not merely geographic, topographic or oceanographic 
creatures or features, rather, we are the sacred, created embodied existential 
Pacific reality of God. We are therefore undeniably unspeakably physically 
beautiful - formed in God’s image and none more beautiful or sacred than 
another! 

The primary reason, however, for my refusal to further interrogate 
‘the Pacific’ is because I figure once we get the other four concepts in perfect 
order then we will surely, inevitably be the Pacific on earth as it is in heaven 
and then of course it follows there will no longer be any need to fuss about 
who is more tangata whenua, more worthy, more deserving, than another! 

Permit then me if you will to move on and say just a very brief word 
about hermeneutics, conscious as I am that there are some giants of Biblical 
scholars here present who know more about hermeneutics than I will ever 
know in my lifetime and conscious as I also am that my challenge is to link 
hermeneutics to the concept of governance. 
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At a very simplistic definitional level then I see hermeneutics, any 
hermeneutics, as being, the pursuit of meaning following specified and agreed 
principles of interpretation’. 

Thus Biblical hermeneutics, I see as being the pursuit of God’s inerrant 
meanings for us in our time and circumstances. 

Yes I know the critical questions remain . . . who decides what is of 
God, who decides what is inerrant and who decides what issues are indeed of 
our time and circumstances? 

The difficulties, contradictions and controversies inherent in 
contemporary Biblical hermeneutics are legendary and no more so, it would 
seem, than in our times. 

As an Anglican with significant involvement in the international 
affairs of my Church, it is with deep sadness that I observe, for example, the 
vexed issues around human sexuality still dominate so much of our public 
discourse on Biblical hermeneutics. 

Why this issue dominates over that of child poverty, violence in our 
families, environmental degradation, militarism in the Pacific, economic 
injustice I will never know. 

What I do know is that we Pacific Christians have not exactly raised 
our voices in outrage at the way in which God’s prior mission to the poor, the 
hungry, the homeless, the outcasts has been so utterly distracted by those who, 
it seems to me, want simply and obsessively to focus our Biblical hermeneutical 
activity on those few as yet indeterminate texts which are merely suggestive of 
ways of ordering, managing and regarding sexual relationships. 

I think right here is yet another concrete example of our need to 
educate with some urgency for critical, courageous and compassionate church 
leadership. 

In response to all of this and particularly in respect of the hermeneutical 
project I recently wrote: 

‘We need mature study, wise and prayerful discussion, and a 
joint commitment to hearing and obeying God as God speaks 
in scripture, to discovering more of the Jesus Christ to whom 
all authority is committed, and to being open to the fresh 
wind of the Spirit who inspired Scripture in the first place. If 
ever our difficulties force us to read and learn together from 
scripture in new ways, they will not have been without profit. 
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I do not and have never believed there are any human 
issues of such insurmountable importance as to make our mutually 
compassionate conversations impossible. While I acknowledge that 
a precipice has indeed been created in our times, it is one I believe 
we should naturally and properly avoid for it is instead the horizon 
of blessed eternity which should bring us back time and again to 
conversation with our sisters and brothers as Christians in love and 
with infinite respect. 

It is my fervent hope that in the end we will be so typically 
traditional. In this sense then we will in the current circumstance also 
tend to do as Christians throughout history have done and that is to 
return time and again not to new structures but to new appreciations 
of a way of life, an attitude, an appreciation of the beloved Church for 
which we believe Christ prayed. 

If we are indeed to find a unity of purpose in the hermeneutical 
task set before us then the basis of that unity must surely be established 
by deep prayer and yet be always open to exploring the quality of our 
love for one another. After all, ‘We cannot unite ourselves in truth, 
unless we accept the differences of each other as an enrichment of 
ourselves. Unity is the fruit of prayer and must be lived out in love’. 
(Legaux 1999) 

I have here again alluded to the overarching need therefore for 
a unity of purpose among us all as Pacific peoples, a unity dependent 
upon a transcendent capacity in respect of the human differences we 
so selectively and usually self-interestedly assert in our relationships 
with one another. 

Is now then not as good a time as any for us as Pacific theologians 
and educators to ‘imagine anew a better way of life, a better attitude, a better 
appreciation of the beloved Church for which we believe Christ prayed’? 

Is now then not as good a time as any for us as Pacific theologians 
and educators to imagine anew better models of governance by way of 
engaging in the pursuit of meaning following specified and agreed principles 
of interpretation? 

I have a very biased view of governance, mostly because the vast 
majority of those I have ever been governed by in my professional life, have 
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clearly known so little of the deep responsibilities inherent in governing’ and 
thus have not known how to care for those over whom they are exercising 
governance! 

Whether at national political levels or at the levels of our church 
institutions, governance, the Pacific way, is in so many obvious and troubling 
instances, in urgent need of reforming. 

I have over the years studied many different models for governance 
and yes, many stand accused of not taking sufficient account of cultural 
specificity but then, as I have already noted, some of our own cultural claims 
also carry their own inherently unjust demands and expectations and thus 
lead to incredibly unjust outcomes. 

The tragedy is that we the proponents of unhelpfully culturally bound 
practices are often the least likely to notice let alone to object to the resultant 
injustices. The most startling and in my view the most destructive culturally 
justified practices still upheld across our beloved region have to do with the 
status and participation of women. How long o Lord do we have to wait until 
the full humanity of Pacific women is recognised, appreciated, celebrated, 
embedded, honoured in all forms of leadership, including that of all our 
churches? 

Having said all of that, let me return to the principles or characteristics 
of one particular model of governance, which I believe has deep relevance 
and very real potential applicability for those of us who work in theological 
education. The model I like is one often promoted by the United Nations for 
many of its authorised agencies and organisations. 

They say that good governance has 8 major characteristics. It ought 
to be: participatory, observant of the rule of law; transparent; responsive; 
consensus oriented; effective and efficient; equitable and inclusive; and finally, 
accountable. They say it ought to assure that corruption is minimised, that 
the views of minorities are taken into account and that the voices of the most 
vulnerable in society are heard and are genuinely able to be influential in 
decision-making. It ought also be responsive to the present and future needs 
of society. Let me just repeat that prescription and substitute the word church 
for the word society. 

Certainly, I wouldn’t mind belonging to such a church, let alone a 
theological educational institution, which held to these governance standards! 

Taking these characteristics one by one I have begun to form a view 
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about how we Pacific peoples might now imagine anew ways of transforming 
the governance style of our institutions, particularly our theological educational 
institutions, in order that we might rid them of the systemic structural and 
attitudinal injustices that currently perpetuate inequality between men and 
women; that currently preclude our radical engagement with so many of the 
missional issues of our respective political contexts; that currently entrap 
us in those tired old ways of teaching and learning, which are therefore all 
preventing us from becoming those visionary and exemplary leaders and 
educators our elders are so poignantly crying out for us to become! 

I start from the top of the list. The characteristic of participation by 
both men and women is a cornerstone of good governance. Participation, 
of course, is more than mere representative presence. It is still important to 
point out that representative democracy does not necessarily mean that the 
concerns of the most vulnerable in society are articulated, nor necessarily 
that they are automatically taken into consideration in decision-making. 
Participation needs always to be valued, respected, encouraged, informed, 
organized and able to be impassioned. Participation must be authentic for 
all, never token. 

I turn now to the characteristic of the rule of law. The secular 
prescription is as follows: Good governance requires fair legal frameworks 
that are enforced impartially. It also requires full protection of human rights, 
particularly those of minorities. Impartial enforcement of laws requires 
an independent judiciary and an impartial and incorruptible police force. 
Our churches need the ecclesial equivalents and once again, they need the 
participation of both men and women. We need look no further than the 
Vatican’s recent response to the global horror of child sex abuse and the 
astonishingly inappropriate legal responses to see why we need more women 
involved in exercising the rule of law in our churches. 

The governance characteristic of transparency means that decisions 
taken and their enforcement are done in a manner that follows fair rules 
and regulations. It means further that information is freely available and 
directly accessible to those who will be affected by such decisions and their 
enforcement. It also means that enough information is provided and that it is 
provided in easily understandable forms and media. So for those of us who 
have governance roles in theological education, transparency demands that 
you don’t just decide behind closed doors that for the 100th year running no 
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women will be selected for ordinand training or to attend theological college, 
or to be permitted access to higher level theological educational opportunities. 
If this is the decision made, then transparency requires of you that you say 
why, and that you say why, publicly 

The matter of transparency is also related to the matter of 
responsiveness. Good governance requires that in our case, our church 
institutions and processes try to serve all stakeholders or participants within a 
reasonable timeframe. Remember, governance is meant to be about service to 
others, not self-service for your own purposes. So as a matter of transparency 
and in order to be consistent with my previous example, if we are about to 
become credibly ‘responsive’ to the cries of so many women of faith in our 
various island societies, then I suggest it is time for us to tell Pacific women 
that it will not be another 100 years before they can expect to participate in all 
forms of church leadership without exception! 

Good governance is consensus oriented. There are as we all know 
always as many actors and as many viewpoints in either our church institutions 
or indeed in wider society. Good governance requires mediation of the 
different interests in society or in the church to reach a broad consensus on 
what is in the best interest of the whole community/society and how therefore 
t his can be best achieved. 

This requires a broad and long-term perspective on what is needed 
for sustainable human development and flourishing and how to achieve both. 
This can only result from a deep understanding of the historical, cultural 
and social contexts of a given society or institutional community such as the 
church. 

Our church governors’, especially those involved in theological 
education, should therefore be knowledgeable about what has given rise to 
historic injustices and be willing and able to transform those situations. They 
would know the roots of gender and racial injustice, they would know how 
power operates and they would know how to mediate wisely and effectively 
between the twin poles of opposition and indifference. 

Transforming unjust structures is undertaken as a Gospel imperative 
and it is also the institutional means for ensuring equity and inclusiveness. 

The wellbeing of any society and any churches depends on the extent 
to which all its members feel that they have a rightful place of belonging and 
that none feels excluded from the mainstream of the activities of either society 
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or the church. This requires that all groups, particularly the most vulnerable 
- young people, old people, gay people, women, especially single women - 
have proper opportunities to participate, to improve and to maintain their 
well being and thus to make their contributions to building up the secular 
community and or the body of Christ. 

Not entirely unrelated to equity and inclusiveness are the good 
governance characteristics of effectiveness and efficiency. 

This means that churches and government institutions should 
produce results that meet the needs of all within their institutional embrace, 
while making the best use of resources at their disposal. In both spheres, 
how often it has been said that the under-use of women’s gifts of insight and 
practical skills means our churches and our societies are being denied the 
fullness of life and possibility intended by God. We as leaders have it within 
our reach to change this unacceptable under-utilisation and undervaluing of 
Pacific women. 

Finally, accountability is a key requirement of good governance. 
All governed institutions must be accountable to the public who comprise 
their constituencies. Churches are therefore accountable to all within the fold 
regardless of their status, because all are ultimately affected by the decisions 
made and the actions taken by church leaders. 

Well there you are, a simple eight-point checklist - a reasoned pursuit 
of meaning, following specified and agreed principles of good governance. 

Here then I may just have produced an original hermeneutic of good 
governance! Well then, what makes this a uniquely Pacific hermeneutic? I 
hear my cultural critics muttering unforgivably already. 

My answer to that is, of course, WE DO! We here in this room have 
an enviable abundance of Pacific ways of being as Gods people - we have 
language, dance, music, laughter, intelligence, we have manaaki tangata (the 
will and capacity for generous unconditional hospitality), we have atawhai mo 
nga tangata rawakore (compassion for the needy), we have aroha, tiaki (loving 
care for one another), we speak often of hohou i te rongo (God’s reconciling 
and forgiving spirit) we exemplify in all we say and do our whakapono 
(our abiding faith in God), we speak often of tatou tatou in respect of our 
understandings of community (unconditional inclusivity) and so while the 
language I have used in this presentation is primarily that of one of the major 
colonisers of the Pacific, the spirit I bring to the speaking and offering of these 



words is the spirit I so firmly believe reflects accurately who we all are. 

This then is not a matter of psychologically dividing our Pacific spirit 
against itself. This is a matter of us reclaiming with pride and confidence the 
very best of the psychological, intellectual and spiritual fullness of who we 
really are. The ideas I spoke in English are not solely English ideas - they 
are I believe in so many ways, universal ideas that we simply express in our 
different languages. 

Again my friends I worry that we tend to polarise ourselves in the 
name of our often-uninterrogated single identity cultural politics and we 
academics can be especially culpable. That is why I suggest we must now 
also be open to the necessary critique of those cultural claims, which are 
discernibly harmful or hurtful to any among us. 

Let us be honest about those things within our cultural contexts, 
which still perpetuate injustice against women and others within our 
communities. Let us stop uncritically placing the cloak of cultural tradition 
over those practices that are not life giving or life sustaining for all. 

Instead, let us look first always to the Gospel Spirit of what is intended. 
Certainly we must always look toward the Spirit referred to in Luke’s Gospel, 
the Spirit who anointed us all to preach, to heal, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives and to set free those who are oppressed. 

All that I have said thus embodies a profound sense of the spirit of 
who I am as a disciple, indeed as your sister in Christ. All I have said therefore 
is what I believe I have been entrusted, as a woman of faith who happens also 
to be an academic, to offer. It is my humble way of imagining just how I can 
use all that I am as a woman of the Pacific to influence, inform and assist in 
the implementation of such a hermeneutic of governance. 

I figured I could either offer a highly theorised abstract paper on our 
topic or I could with humility, position myself within the text in order to 
be both vulnerable and accountable to what I believe is both a timely and 
urgently needed personal and political evaluative project for us all. 

It occurs to me that we can but give of the best of who we are in these 
circumstances and it occurs to me that if we each in this room committed to 
doing just that, then the final portion of this amazingly convoluted title would 
miraculously be achieved! 

This last piece of the title is about ‘peace’! It should, of course, be what 
we call in my language, a ngawari matter - no problem at all! 
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After all, as theologians and theological educators we are the elite 
professionals with the franchise on all the good theological language of 
peacemaking, of being at peace, of being practised at offering one another the 
sign of peace. 

We love to quote Jesus’ own teaching on peace. Many of us have 
beautiful carved pieces in our homes with these scriptures writ large: 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” (John 14:27) 

“These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

(John 16:33) 

In my language, kia tau te rangimarie are the words we use to offer one 
another a sign of God’s peace. They are important, meaningful, beautiful even 
sacred words. But their real meaning, their real utility, their real sacredness 
is not simply in our speaking of them to one another but in the acting out of 
them in our day-to-day works of Christian discipleship. 

Only we can take steps to ensure we speak these words with deep 
integrity, with sincerity and with truth. Only we can demonstrate in practical 
terms our understanding that true peace is not merely the absence of conflict 
but is indeed the presence of justice. 

Only we as Pacific peoples can render that timelessly beautiful passage 
from Ecclesiastes meaningful in our context: 

For everything there is a season and a time for every matter under 
heaven. A time to be born and a time to die. A time to plant and 
times to pluck up what is planted. A time to fish and a time to fight 
against the effects of global warming in the Pacific ... A time to 
transform our Pacific understandings and practices of theological 
educational leadership ... A time to embrace Pacific women and 
all those traditionally marginalized from church leadership and 
participation in governance ... A time to break down unjust 
cultural traditions and instead to build up those which include... 
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I know I have taken liberties with the text but I do so by way of 
underscoring the fact that now really is our time and it really is up to us to 
decide how best we want to be with and for one another as Pacific theologians 
as educational leaders from this point on. 

Are we now ready for such a time as now. A time to heal; a time to 
build up; A time to weep, and a time to laugh; A time to mourn, and a time to 
dance; A time to throw away stones, and a time to gather stones together; A 
time to embrace, A time to seek, and a time to lose; A time to keep silence, and 
a time to speak; A time to love, a time to resolve our own internal conflicts and 
then God willing, only then might we also finally mercifully, be so deservedly 
blessed with a time for God’s unending peace. 

Kia ora tatou katoa. 
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1 . Fakatapu 

1.2 Fakamdlo 

I thank the General Secretary and the organizers of 
this SPATS Seminar for the invitation to share a few 
thoughts around hermeneutics, with special attention 
to the concerns for Governance and Peace-building. 
Since I am the last presenter in this seminar, I have the 
opportunity to say that the other two presenters said 
what I wanted to say, and that I have nothing to add! 
I am very grateful for the other presenters for clearing 
the way and I simply stand to join the conversation. 

I am grateful also to the host in Noumea, 
and to members of SPATS, for the welcome to this 
gathering. I am a member of the Methodist Church of 
Tonga, and I work at one of the member institutions, 
but I feel like a sola (stranger, outsider) to SPATS. I am 
nonetheless very excited that SPATS has taken this step 
to address island hermeneutics. I hope that this will not 
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just be a Council event, but that you will open it up to our people. {2002: Pacific 
Dest; 2004: SPATS} 

1.3 Flow of talanoa 

I offer my talanoa in two parts, giving attention first to “hermeneutics” then to 
“governance and peace-building.” In the second part, I engage governance and 
peace-building in light of the hermeneutical moves that I attempt in the first 
part. I stand before you with the assumption that the interest in peace-building 
is a sign that governance is in crisis, and vice versa. As a biblical critic, bearing 
in mind that the Christian mission has visited most islands in Oceania, I suspect 
that crises of governance and peace-building point to crises in hermeneutics. 
< failure vs. crisis?> 

It is of course unfair to claim that the crises of hermeneutics <cf. Brett 
et al .>, governance and peace-building occur in all island nations of Oceania. 
But this is the case in many islands, and it has undoubtedly affected the region 
(cf. McPhillips, 2007). For instance, the classist and racially motivated burning 
of Nuku’alofa in 2006, not unlike the tensions in Vanuatu, Solomon islands 
and beyond, as well as the diehard militarist coup cultures in Fiji since 1987, are 
signs of hermeneutical crises. And as long as USA and France hoist their flags 
in Oceania, governance and peace-building will continue to be in crisis in our 
region. 

Colonization is of course complex in Oceania. Since Indonesia is part 
of Polynesia, we (i.e., Polynesians) need to come to terms with our colonizing 
presence in West Papua. This is a reminder of how we colonize each other in 
our region. My Tongan ancestors devastated neighboring islands, with the Lau 
group suffering the most from the reckless fury of our Christianized warriors 
and exiles (1885). Tongans were not the only colonizers in Oceania, but I leave 
that for another talanoa. 

What is necessary to embrace on this occasion is the complexity of 
who we are as a people in Oceania. Oceania experienced colonization from the 
West, East (e.g, Japan war) and from within, and colonization continues still 
today. I have in mind not just the colonization of lands but also the colonization 
of minds and hearts, cultures and values. How might this complex reality of 
power and control influence the South Pacific hermeneutics that we construct, 
and our vision for governance and peace-building? How may we deal with 
other colonizing forces in Oceania, especially the waves of development and 
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civilization and the rise of seawater level? With those questions, I turn to the 
issue of hermeneutics. 


2. Hermeneutics 

To summarize: I will argue that (1) hermeneutics is a political exercise (2) which 
we receive as gift from the West (3) but which we may supplement with island 
modes of making-meaning (4) in conversation with the thoughts and moves 
made by islanders in other parts of the world. 

The general gist of my argument resists the uncritical veneration 
toward Western approaches and modes of knowledge, seeking to remove the 
‘theological blindfolds’ that prevent us from seeing the systems of power in 
Western hermeneutical exercises. Hermeneutics is gift from the West, and I trust 
that we all know the nature of [Western] gifts: no gift is free of cost, obligations 
and consequences, and gifts can both enable as well as disable, bless as well as 
burden. In this regard, I agree with Amin Maalouf: 

Traditions deserve to be respected only insofar as they are respectable 
— that is, exactly insofar as they themselves respect the fundamental 
rights of men and women. To follow traditions or to obey laws that 
are discriminatory is to despise their victims. Every country and every 
doctrine [and every hermeneutics] has at certain times in its history 
produced behaviour which, with the evolution of mental attitudes, 
has come to be regarded as incompatible with human dignity. Such 
practices cannot be wiped out by a stroke of the pen, but that doesn’t 
exempt us from denouncing them and doing our best to make them 
things of the past. (Maalouf, 2003:106) 


The critical turns in my argument come as invitation to affirm our 
agency as islanders who have cultures and traditions of knowledge, realizing at 
the same time that we are not the only islanders on the planet. I am critical of 
Western approaches, and I am equally critical of islanders who do not engage 
Western approaches and/or approaches by other islanders. I am critical in 
these areas in part because, from time to time, I encounter works by islanders 
who interpret texts as if they are Europeans or, on the other hand, interpret as 
islanders who are isolated from the rest of the world. While not all islanders 
interpret in this way, it is the tension between losing one’s identity for the sake 
of assimilation and refusing to engage and interact with others that I challenge. 
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When Westerners refer to island experience or say things like “no text is 
an island” (Miscall), the key image they have in mind is isolation. They think that 
islands are distant and disconnected from each other. I invite SPATS to challenge 
such views, and I wish to remind this gathering that our ancestors were voyagers 
who charted their routes in the seas in order to make connections and relations, 
as did natives in other islands. Our ancestors were seafaring people who charted 
and travelled the paths of Oceania for centuries before palangi/balanda had 
the courage to leave the stability of their shores. Our ancestors undertook long 
ocean voyages and survived “in an exotic and impoverished environment” 
(Campbell, 2001:18). “In fact, Caribbean and Pacific Islanders were noted 
for their massive voyaging canoes, and their ability to navigate thousands of 
maritime miles during an era when Europeans had not determined longitude 
and were consistently wrecking their ships” (DeLoughrey, 2007:21). 

Our ancestors did not see the islands as isolated dots of land. Rather, 
they saw the ocean as routes and they voyaged because the ocean was also 
their roots (so DeLoughrey). It is in honor of their courage that I hope we 
will cooperate toward changing the attitudes toward our oceanic space and the 
perceptions of our people. We of course cannot change the biases of others if 
we do not transform our views first. The challenges I offer in this talanoa are 
therefore political, for I hope to alter perspectives and biases, and I begin with 
the hallowed tasks of hermeneutics. 

2.1 Hermeneutics is a political exercise 

I will not recall the history of hermeneutics; its origins, evolvements and multi¬ 
voices in the study halls of Rabbis and courtyards of Greek thinkers, which 
overflow into the arenas of Roman masters and the desktops of modern 
scholars <ref Schleimacher et al>. Rather, I attend in this talanoa to the political 
nature of hermeneutics. If we take the simple sense, that hermeneutics has to 
do with the theories, arts and practices of interpretation, then we must engage 
its politics also. Hermeneutics is political because it does something to texts; 
hermeneutics makes texts speak. It is political also insofar as it is not free of the 
agency and biases of interpreters. 

Much has already been said on objectivity and subjectivity at the heart 
of interpretation, and I will not revisit that debate here. But I wish to highlight 
the maneuverings, or workings, that take place in the hermeneutical task. 
Whether one sees the hermeneutical task as “leading meanings out of texts” 
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(exegesis) or “inserting meanings into texts” (eisegesis), and whether one sees 
texts as containing meanings (or theologies, ideologies) or one sees meanings 
constructed in the interaction between interpreters and their communities with 
texts, all of these approaches are political. They make texts speak, and they 
make readers hear what they make the texts say. The hermeneutical exercise 
therefore oozes with currents of power (so Jobling et al., 1991). 

There are two reasons for stressing the political nature of hermeneutics: 
First, in order to move hermeneutics out of the hallowed shadows of doctrinal 
and theological protection (cf. Boer, 2008). And second, in order to call for 
responsible interpretation. If we are conscious of the power elements in 
interpretation, we are obliged to be responsible with our interpretive acts. 

Allow me to reflect a little more on the first point, in which I suggest 
that hermeneutics is under the protection of doctrine and theology. I use 
“protection” to allude both to the rabbinical sense of “fencing [the Torah, of 
Job],” and to allude to the protective tendencies of doctrines and theologies. 
Doctrine and theology have functioned like condoms over hermeneutics, and 
this has silenced our critical minds. We don’t question hermeneutics because 
they are the tools that build and repair doctrines and theologies, and we are 
afraid to touch those for fear that we would blaspheme against God and the 
lords of our various Christian households. In other words, to twist the common 
proverb, we don’t want to change the bathwater (hermeneutics) for fear that 
we might throw out the babies (doctrines and theologies). So we keep the dirty 
bathwater, and consequently our doctrinal and theological babies stink, get 
rashes, become sick, and wither. 

Seeing hermeneutics outside of doctrinal and theological condoms is 
necessary because we have been so blindfolded by doctrines and theologies, 
that we fail to see, for instance, the political nature of hermeneutics and the 
cultural maneuverings in our oceanic context. Those are usually seen as giving 
us protection, in the name of governance and peace-keeping. But all forms 
of protection can safeguard and at the same time repress, especially when 
the protector becomes the police, and this creates patronizing cultures of 
dependency. What concerns me is the growing tendency in our societies to think 
and speak as if there is separation between the so-called secular world from the 
sacred realm. While I believe that the dominant Oceanic worldview is among 
the ones that does not dichotomize between the sacred and the secular, I admit 
that there is growing assumption that the two are separate and that they should 
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not interfere. The recent political developments in Tonga and Fiji are examples 
of where voices of spiritual guidance are exorcised from political circles. The 
situation is much more complex in our waters, because there is a third voice: 
sacred, secular plus traditional customs. Because of this complex, and the 
growing leaning toward secularism, it feels as if, like an overused condom, the 
protections that doctrines and theologies give hermeneutics have ruptured. As 
such, I propose that we need to rethink how to navigate our hermeneutical 
canoes. This requires us to change our way of thinking, for instance, from 
seeing hermeneutics as an organ of phallic cultures (read: patriarchy) to drifting 
hermeneutics (as canoe) in our waters in order to see how it might give us points 
of connection (as the voyages of our ancestors did in the past). 

2.2 Hermeneutics is a gift from the West 

I raise two questions for your ongoing talanoa: How may we deal with the fact 
that hermeneutics is a western project? What difference does it make to realize 
that the bible comes to us from the West? 

The painting by the Australian artist George Morant tided “The 
Abduction” is critically revealing. At the center of the image is a horse that 
stretches across the canvas, on which rides a priest wearing a purple shirt with 
a clerical collar. The priest holds a bible with his left hand, while he grabs a 
naked native with his right hand. Morant’s message is clear: the Christian 
mission participated in the abduction and dispossession of Aborigines, with 
the implication that the bible justified this violent act. The case of Australians is 
different from that of Africans, who according to the anecdote closed their eyes 
when the missionary prayed, and opened them to find the bible in their hand 
but the missionary had taken their land. In Morant’s image, the missionary did 
not let go of the bible! 

The Filipino artist Emmanuel Garibay complements this by showing 
the partnership between the colonizer and the missionary, in his work “The 
arrival.” The priest has a Pinocchio-like nose, and he wears a robe with a red 
hood. The colonizer wears a crown, and he comes bearing an image of himself 
in which he wears a crown of thorns. The missionary and the colonizer arrived 
arm in arm, and they expected the natives to receive them with hospitality and 
gifts. Garibay’s image reminds us that colonization and the Christian mission 
disembarked from the same ship on the shores of many of our islands, and we 
have not taken this into account mainly because of what I call “doctrinal and 
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theological condoms” in the previous section. 

I believe it is time that we engage the foreignness of both the bible 
and the hermeneutical practices that we have been taught to use in order to 
make sense of the bible. Failing to critically engage the bible and Western 
hermeneutical practices, we submit ourselves to the partnership of colonization 
and the Christian mission. 

I represent hermeneutics and the bible as “gift” from the West in 
order to trigger critical reflection, appealing to the fact that we in Oceania are 
aware of the devastation that other gifts of the West have caused against our 
islands and people. Development and western civilization have been costly, with 
atomic testing and waste dumping, and the most recent gifts from the West are 
climate change and the tightening of border security. Seeing that these gifts are 
burdensome, I invite your critical eyes to entertain how hermeneutics and the 
bible are also burdensome. 

I am not calling for the total rejection of Western hermeneutics and the 
bible, for there are useful approaches that would help our people. For instance, 
the attention that feminist, womanist and mujerista criticisms give to issues of 
gender, race and class are helpful for challenging our patriarchal and classist 
societies (cf. McPhillips, 2002). And postcolonial theories can help us engage 
the critiques that I raise in this presentation (cf. Wong, 2000; Sugirtharajah, 
2005; Baldacchino and Royle, 2010). So, there is some empowerment in the 
Western gifts of hermeneutics. 

I also am not calling for contextualizing western approaches, for 
contextualization is also in the interest of Western hermeneutics and mission. I 
have a straightforward question: Whose interests are served, and whose faces are 
embraced, in contextual projects? I am tired of what I call in another talanoa the 
“cons of contextuality” (2009), which has to do with how contextual thinkers 
give the impression that they are interested in local contexts but their main 
commitment is really to whatever agenda, doctrine or theology that they are 
pushing. 

This talanoa calls for supplementing western hermeneutics with island 
modes of interpretation, and I tune in to the wavelengths of other islanders 
whose voices have made an impact on the international scene (Forman, 2005). 
Each island group has its lolengafakamotu, island ways, or Ole Pasifikiwei as Hau'ofa 
puts it (Hau‘ofa, 2008:110), which could be meaningful to islanders from other 
parts of the region, and we need to find ways to manifest those ways in the way 
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we interpret texts (cf. Gittins, 2001). 


2.3 Island ways of interpretation 

Let us not insult each other by assuming that we share the same ways and values 
(so McPhillips, 2002:83f.). The island groups are too different from each other 
to allow this illusion. Yet, there are commonalities between island groups, and 
even across the major groups of Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia. We are 
so different from one another that we cannot simply put an umbrella over all 
of us together, but there are enough common threads that we can’t ignore 
one another. I suggest that this should be a characteristic of island modes of 
interpretation: we honor differences and at the same time embrace our points 
of contact and commonalities. 

In earlier works, I made a case for fluidity (of ocean and moana) as one 
of the marks of island interpretation (cf. Havea, 2004). This suggestion is true 
for seawater people and the experience of those of us from smaller islands but 
it fails to take into account the mountain people of the Papua Highlands, for 
instance. Notwithstanding, I suspect that mountain people experience fluidity 
in different forms, such as in torrential rains and snaking river systems. They are 
not people of the sea, but they are people of fluid cultures. 

What might hermeneutics look like if supplemented with fluidity as 
marker of island ways of interpretation? First of all, this island way of thinking 
invites us to see texts as fluid, rather than rigid and static, so it is flexible and 
soluble. Texts can change shape and infuse foreign objects. We learn from 
Western hermeneutics that eisegesis occurs when one introduces meanings into 
texts, so texts have the capacity to infuse external meanings. Western scholars 
however take eisegesis as an improper way of reading. From the fluid point of 
view of island interpretation, eisegesis is unavoidable. In this regard, I agree with 
the Latin American scholar, Severino Croatto, that exegesis is already eisegesis. 

Texts are fluid, and so are interpretations. Interpretations can be 
transformed, so they are not final. No one has the final word on any text, 
because interpretations are fluid and unstable. This view is inviting to those of 
us from outside of the mainstream of biblical interpretation, to interrogate and 
appraise especially the interpretations by readers from dominant circles. At the 
same time, this view can be frustrating for the “voices from the margins” (cf. 
Sugirtharajah, 2006) because their voices are also fluid. 

Fluidity of interpretations does not mean that any interpretation goes. 
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Fluidity here suggests that texts may flow away from their interpretations, and 
vice versa. So there needs to be constant checking, to see how interpretations 
are [irjresponsible to the texts. When interpretations are not responsible to the 
texts, it is the responsibility of island interpreters to expose and challenge those 
interpretations. Similarly, it is the responsibility of interpreters to interrogate 
texts, biblical and extra-biblical, that are not responsible to the community 
and the fragility of life. There are toxic texts, and texts of terror, in the bible 
and beyond, and those need to be named, interrogated and reinterpreted. 
These metacritical moves are encouraged by the island position that texts and 
interpretations are fluid. 

I have proposed as another mark of island interpretation the attention 
to the limitedness of land space (cf. Havea, 1995 and 2004). Most islands are 
dots in the ocean, and islanders are ever conscious of living at the borders and 
our ways of thinking orient toward the edges. We are people of the edges; 
we are edgy and edging people. Instead of moving toward a center, I imagine 
island ways of thinking to gravitate toward margins, minority and minoritized 
(cf. Bailey et al., 2009). We thus share the passion for and solidarity with the 
poor and rejected that are at the heart of liberation hermeneutics from Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and beyond (cf. Botta and Andinach, 2009). 

I propose as a third mark of island interpretation that we give critical 
attention to the ecological crises. With the rise of eco-theology and ecological 
hermeneutics (Habel and Trudinger, 2008), I am not proposing something 
completely new. Our contribution as islanders can supplement and interrogate 
the dominant voices in the conversation on ecology. There are two obvious 
places where we can make a significant impact, both requiring a change of 
attitude. First, there is a tendency among ecology-minded theologians and critics 
to operate as if their mission is to save earth, reflecting the dominant savior 
leanings of Western minds which is behind what Arundhati Roy uncritically 
calls “the new cooperate liberation theology” (Roy, 2005:329-52). In light of our 
experience in Oceania, it seems more appropriate to speak of “surviving” (see 
also Havea, 1993) rather than “saving” earth. Our contribution can thus seek 
to change the attitude of people toward earth from the savior complex to the 
survival modes. 

Second, we need to change the dominant attitude toward the ocean. 
The politics of climate change and global warming use the ocean to scare 
people. The ocean has become an enemy, and we forgot that the ocean is in us 
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and, captured in the tide of recent collection of essays by the late Epeli Hau'ofa, 
we forget that we are the ocean (Hau'ofa, 2008:41-59). Islanders’ contribution 
can also alter the attitude toward ocean, from being our enemy to realizing that 
it is a part of who we are. 

There are other marks of island ways of interpretation, including the 
practices of talanoa and the arts of weaving and lashing, but we need more time 
to unwind those together. 

2.4 Solidarity with islanders in other parts of the world 
On this occasion, I simply wish to remind members of SPATS that we are not 
the only islanders on the planet, and it would be to our advantage to engage 
other island-minded people. 

I am thinking especially of islanders from the Caribbean, and events 
like the Society of Biblical Literature group formed last year under the name 
“Islands, islanders and bible.” There are four members in the Steering Committee 
of this group, two from Oceania and two from the Caribbean, and one of our 
aims is to work toward outlining island hermeneutics. I encourage members 
of SPATS to consider joining SBL (reduced rate), and to board the raft of 
Islands, islanders and bible! We will have two sessions this November at Atlanta, 
focusing on Caribbean cultures, and next year we will meet at San Francisco, 
with the focus being on Oceania. 

Another initiative of SBL is the e-book series International voices in 
biblical studies, which will publish long essays and monographs. Works that 
have something to do with the bible and that have contextual elements will be 
welcomed by IYBS, and I hope you will encourage your colleagues and students 
to publish their theses with IVBS. 

A regional initiative is Talanoa Oceania. Talanoa Oceania will have its third 
gathering this August in Parramatta. These gatherings target islanders in the 
Pacific Diaspora, and contribution and participation from home islands are 
most welcomed. 

These initiatives favor islanders from Oceania, providing platforms 
where we can interact with islanders from the Caribbean and beyond. If we do 
not engage other islanders then we fall into the trap of thinking that islanders 
are isolated from everyone else. That is how Western minds perceive us, but our 
people have been connecting the dots in the ocean since time immemorial. 
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3. Governance and peace-building 

As I turn to the second part of my talanoa, let me recall the flow of the first 
part: I invited us to supplement the hermeneutical gifts that we have received 
from the West. I gave my invitation not on contextual bases but in response 
to the crises of hermeneutics. Westerns scholars have exposed the bankruptcy 
of biblical criticism and the crises of theologies of the bible (e.g, James Barr, 
Brevard Childs, Bernard Long, Mark Brett), and if we do not supplement 
those then it will be like using products whose “use by” date has expired. (We 
sometimes consume expired products in the islands, but that is not good for 
our health and wellbeing). How we supplement western modes of hermeneutics 
need to be many, for as islanders we are diverse and complex. And it would help 
if we interact among ourselves and with islanders from beyond our horizons. 

Let me add at this point, one of the attitudes I take to be typical of our 
people: most islanders are not too concerned whether they do things properly, 
according to rules and principles, but whether what they do give pleasure, which 
is never free of pain. The more the pleasure for the most number of persons, 
the more proper the event becomes. The phrase “Don’t worry, be happy!” 
comes to mind. 

There are of course traditionalists and gatekeepers of island customs, 
but they will negotiate under the pressure of pleasure. So I confess that as an 
island critic, I am a pursuer of pleasure. This is not to say that I give up on 
reason and rationality. I do not subscribe to the dichotomy between pleasure 
and rationality. I hold that good pleasure can also “blow your mind.” It is in 
search of the waves of pleasure that I turn to the issue of peace. 

3.1 Peace 

When Christians speak of peace they normally appeal to the Hebrew word 
Shalom, the root of which carries the meanings of “completeness, soundness, 
welfare, peace.” The one who experiences shalom-peace is well, sound and 
prosperous. When one greets another saying “Shalom, ” one inquires about the 
completeness and wellbeing of that person. To understand peace in terms of 
shalom, is an example of the gifts that we receive from Western hermeneutics. 
But there are issues with this gift, which we need to address: 

First, seeing shalom as the basis for peace comes from backgrounds of 
war. The United Nations is the product of the wars of the world; the peace 
drives of the World Council of Churches (which came into being in 1948) 
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emerge from a context of war; the peace-churches (mainly in USA) arose in 
response to war. The dominant theologies of the West, arose from the ashes of 
war. War is the context from which rAz/iw-peace became the currency of inter¬ 
national and ecumenical movements. Shalom -peace movements have become 
an obstacle for just-war theories, the result of which is the opposition of peace 
with justice in debates that seem to have no end. It seems as if the emphasis on 
jAa/ow-peace fails to account for the cries for justice. 

Without being disrespectful to the Jewish heritage of Christianity, the 
second problem with j7w/o«?-peace thinking is that it evokes pro-Israelite fever. 
Christianity’s roots go back to Judaism, and that we must honor, but we now live 
in a world in which pro-Israelite madness is dislocating and hurtful. So I want to 
say that shalom is not enough. It is necessary, but we need more than shalom. 

Third, the emphasis on j7w/<w-peace gives the illusion that there is 
only one biblical word for peace. Actually, there is more than shalom, and I will 
come to that by means of an exercise that take island languages seriously. So 
my approach is not the expected one, and I apologize for not embodying the 
dominant mode of doing things. I will not look at shalom, but at translations of 
the Greek word usually used to translate shalom, vis, stpr)vr] 

3.2 Language exercise 

a) To set this exercise up, I invite you to write down the different words 
in your native language which you could use to translate shalom-evprpr\- 
peace. 

b) Discussion of different translations of John 14:27a 

c) The Tongan translation uses fiemdlie. Fiemdlie is deeper than shalom- 
eipr]vri-peace. It is not only about completeness or soundness; it is 
primarily about comfort. Whether you are complete or not, 
prosperous or not, is not crucial for the state of fiemdlie. 

Fiemdlie is about being in comfort even in the face of incompleteness. 
Fiemdlie is not from war cultures, but from cultures of pain and 
suffering. 

3.3 FI ah am 

Let me come back to the bible. Because of this Tongan translation, I propose as 
a supplement to shalom the concept of Naham, which means comfort, and within 
comfort is the reality of repentance (niham). The root of niham (repentance) is 
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naham (comfort), so the two are part of each other. 

Naham (comfort) and Niham (repentance) actually have a stronger 
presence in the Hebrew Bible than shalom. “Comfort, comfort my people” is the 
cry of the psalmist. 

Let me close by drawing your attention to two often neglected elements 
of the Hebrew Bible. First, I invite you to rethink how you understand the three 
friends of Job, who came to comfort (nahamj him. A long history of biblical 
interpretation have traditionally given them a bad rap, because they defended 
religious traditions but failed to affirm Job’s experience. They were insensitive 
to Job’s suffering, and so they were not comforting. That is a valid reading. 

But I want to add, that their rigorous questioning that allowed Job 
to name and argue for his case. From a psychoanalytical point of view, the 
three friends comforted Job by enabling him to wrestle with deep theological 
contradictions. Comforters of today would lead sufferers to walk away from 
their struggles. Job’s comforters made him confront his dilemma. That is what 
naham is about, and it is more than what shalom can offer. 

Secondly, I invite you to take note and ponder the book of Nehemiah. I 
offer this invitation on the basis of naham being the root of the name Nehemiah. 
In this regard, we can’t talk about naham without also engaging Nehemiah, the 
book about the return from exile and rebuilding the ruins of home. I will not 
go into details about Nehemiah here, nor deny that there are problems with this 
book, especially regarding marriage to foreign women and discrimination against 
the “people of the land,” but I leave with you the awareness that covaiott-naham- 
repentance have to do with return and rebuilding. 

4. Tatau (farewell) 

As we prepare for the waves of global warming, I ask you, Is shalom enough? 
My simple answer is “No. We need comfort also!” I suspect that victims of 
tsunamis, and potential victims of the rising sea-level, would need comfort. 

As SPATS think about what is needed for governance and peace¬ 
building, I again ask, Is shalom enough? Shalom is the gift of Western hermeneutics. 
If you feel that shalom is not enough, then I invite you to consider naham, which 
can be our gift to the West, and for ourselves also. 

I started this talanoa by calling attention to the crises of hermeneutics, 
governance and peace-building, and close by proposing naham-c omfort as a 
supplement for shalom-peace. The path of this talanoa affirmed the fluidity of 
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traditions, the edginess of island ways of interpretation, with strong leanings 
toward meaningful survival in the face of the ecological struggles that engage 
us in Oceania. All of these make naham- comfort, fiemalie, a more relevant root/ 
route for the vaka of island hermeneutics, just governance and peace-building. 
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Abstract 

This talanoa re-considers the appropriateness of shalom as guiding principle 
for charting paths to “just governance” and “peace leadership” in Oceania. 
In the first place, the uncritical association of shalom with Israelite interests is 
problematic. Further, the deadlock between peace theologies, just war theories 
and non-violent movements, fail to account for the ecological nightmares in 
Oceania and the politics of climate change that is gripping Western minds. 
Moreover, the unconscious attempts in theologies of shalom to hide their 
emergence from war zones is irresponsible. If shalom is relevant in contexts of 
war, what might be steppingstones toward just governance and peace leadership 
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in drifting and drowning Oceania? I invite consideration of “comfort” (nahamj 
as a supplement for shalom , and this requires re-evaluating the role of Job’s three 
comforters, as well as the pain in the voices of Nahum, against Nineveh, and 
of Nehemiah, among returnees from exile. As we painfully watch the waters 
rising on the shores of Oceania, I suggest that we need more than shalom. We 
need comfort also, and this requires that we rethink our approach to biblical 
criticism and theological praxis. The call for comfort is not an invitation to be 
comfortable, but to be in affective solidarity with those who find no comfort, 
like Job, in ashes, like Nineveh, in pro-Israelite agendas, and like migrants and 
exiled, even in their own homelands. This call for comfort comes within the 
wavelengths of liberation hermeneutics, but with commitment to islanders who 
are preparing to drift, and whose cultures will drown, in the rising waters of 
Oceania. 
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A Devotion 

by 

the Rev. Dr. Here Joel Hoiore, 

Principal, Pastorale de Faiere-Hermon 
in Tahiti, held on Monday 31st May 
during the SPATS Council’s 
meeting in 

Noumea, New Caledonia, 27th May - 1st June, 2010 

1 )- la ora na /May you live ! 

-I wish you all; good devotion; good day & good 
meeting... 

1)- la ora na !Que vous viviei £ / 

-Je vous souhaite a tous ; bonne meditation; bonne journee & 
bonne session... 


2) And all this, in and through the fellowship of the 
Spirit of Pentecost! 

The Spirit of Parent and Child God who comes along; 
The One Spirit God who leads and helps each and 
everyone of us ; The One Spirit whom I invite you all 
to invoke now through singing the song in Maohi: 

2)- Et tout ceci, grace a la communion de TEsprit Saint de 
Pentecote ! 

E’Esprit du Dieu Parent et Enfant qui vient; EEsprit Divin 
quiguide et aide tout un chacun ; EEsprit dont je vous invite 
d’invoquer maintenant en entonnant le chant en langue Maohi: 
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3)- Song: Te varua haere mai na 
O Spirit come along 
Chant: O Esprit viens 

Te varua haere mai na (x 4) 

O spirit come along 
O Esprit viens 

Aratai ia matou nei, haere mai 
O do lead everyone, come along 
O guides tout un chacun, viens 

Tauturu ia matou nei, haere mai 
O do help everyone, come along 
0 aides tout un chacun, viens 


4)- Reading of the scriptures : Acts 4/7-18 
French — English 

4) - Eecture des ecritures: Actes 4 / 7-18 

5) - Theme : The MANA of the NAMES,,, and SPATS and Jesus. 

5)- Theme: Le Mana des Noms„, et celui de SPATS et de Jesus. 

-From our reading, we understand that the words and acts of the aposdes 
Peter and John had cured or changed the life of the very sick person 
wondering by the Temple’s gate, and longing for true legitimate liberation. 
-Selon notre lecture, nous comprenons que les paroles et les actes des apotres Pierre et Jean 
avaient gueri ou change la vie de la personne tries malade errant aux alentours de la porte 
du temple, d la recherche d’une liberation legitime. 

-We understand also that this good news of life in abondance has come, 
-out of the 2 aposties’ faith and their confession of faith, -and out of the 
MANA of the Spirit of Pentecost which has been at work throughout their 
experiencing and chanting of Jesus’ Name or MANA. 

-Nous comprenons aussi que cette bonne nouvelle de la vie en abondance est survenue, - 
grace a la foi et a la confession de foi des 2 apotres, -et grace au NANA de FEsprit de 
Pentecote qui a ete a I’oeuvre a travers leur experience et leur invocation du nom de Jesus 
ou de son MANA. 
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-Moreover, we observe on one hand, that the event has brought some people 
to believe and confess their faith in Jesus. On the other hand, it has annoyed 
other religious people and leaders, who have gotten even to a state of fear and 
misuse of MANA, by arresting and forbidding Peter & John to speak & to 
teach further & farther in Jesus’ Name. 

-Deplus, nous observons d’unepart, que I’evenement a conduit des gens d croire et a 
confesser leurfoi en Jesus. D 'autre part, il a irrite des religieux et des dirigeants qui en sont 
meme arrives au point de mal utiliser le MANA, en arretant et en interdisant Pierre et 
Jean de parler et d’enseigner toujours plus et toujoursplus loin au nom de Jesus. 

-Despite all and in spite of all, we notice however that the 2 apostles stood 
even stronger and confronted the unfortunate reactions from the adversary 
side. So much so that the more they were forced to deny Jesus’ Name or 
MANA throughout their journey and mission,,, the more they felt that it was 
just impossible and non-sense to do it so. 

-Malgre tout et en depis de tout, nous notons que les 2 apotres se sont meme leves en force et 
confronterent les reactions malheureuses de lapartie adverse. Au point que, plus ils etaient 
forces de nier le Nom de Jesus ou son MANA au cours de leur voyage et de leur mission,,, 
plus ils sentaient qu’il etait impossible et absurde de le faire. 

-Well friends, from experience of life, we all know how some familiar or 
wellknown Names have positive and/or negative influences or MANA on 
youth and adults of villages, of countries, of regions and of the world in 
general. 

-A cepropos chers amis, par experience de la vie, nous savons tous a quelpoint certains 
Noms familiers ou qui ont une renommee peuvent avoir une influence ou un MANA sur la 
jeunesse et les adultes des villages, des pays, des regions et du monde en general. 

-Hence, on one hand, we observe how some people so easily adopt respectful, 
hopeful and trustful attitudes, as soon as they hear or use a Name which has 
significant meaning, as long as it brings benediction to the community or the 
society to which they belong to. 

-Ainsi, d’une part, nous observons a quelpoint certains gens adoptent si facilement des 
attitudes de respect, d’esperance et de confiance, des qu’ils entendent ou utulisent un Nom 
qui a une signification importante, pourvu qu’ilprocure benediction a la communaute et a la 
societe auxquelles ils appartiennent. 


-While on the other hand, we observe how other people just could not face 
such and such Name. For, either they fear it, or they hate it, to the stage of 
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doing anything in order to deny it or silence it for good, when and where it 
were at all possible. 

-Alors que d’autre part, nous observons que d’autres gens ne peuventpas faire face a tel 
et tel Nom. Car, soit ils le craignent, ou soit ils le hats sent, a un telpoint qu’ils fas sent 
n ’importe quoi afin de le nier et de le reduire au silence pour toujours, quand et ou il serait 
tout a fait possible. 

-If we were only to illustrate this, with Names usually heard during World 
sports’ tournaments. Thus, we have Names like All-Blacks for rugby, NBA- 
USA for basket-ball, Brazil-Pele for soccer, and of course, Tahiti-Maohi Nui 
for Vaa,„ to name only a few here. Indeed, they either put supporters into 
exciting moods, or rather, they put challengers under so bad pressure... 

-Si nous en venions a illustrer cela uniquement avec des Noms habituellement entendus 
pendant des competitions sportives mondiales. Ainsi, nous avons des Noms comme All- 
slacks pour le rugby, NBA-USA pour le basket-ball, Breqil-Pele pour le foot-ball, et 
bien evidemment Tahiti-Maohi Nui pour le Vaa„, pour ne nommer que quelques uns 
ici. En effet, soit ils mettent les supporters dans des etats d ’excitation, soit ils mettent les 
challengers souspression extreme... 

-What about the naming SPATS ? How does this sound and how does 
it speak to, or impact on the delegates of this Council and on Staffs of 
member Schools, as well as on Churches who own schools or Partners who 
contribute in their own ways ? 

-Qu’est-ce apropos du Nom SPATS ? Comment celd sonne-t-il et commentparle-t-il ou 
influence-t-il les delegues de ce Conseil et les Personnels des Ecoles membres, et aussi bien 
les Eglises a qui appartiennent les Ecoles ou les Partenaires qui contribuent a leurfapn? 


-As from the Maohi Protestant Church perspective, whether it’s good or 
bad news, its executive has just approved Faiere Hermon Pastoral School’s 
recommendation that it be the next venue of Spats 2012 Council. If this 
can be an echo of SPATS Name or MANA influencing the decision-making 
process of the Maohi Protestant Church and the Faiere Hermon Pastoral 
School, however, it does not always mean that difficult items are done away 
with easily. 

-Du point de vue de I’Eglise Protestante Maohi, que ce soit me bonne ou une mauvaise 
nouvelle, du fait que sa Commission permanente vient d’approuver la recommendation de 
I’Ecole Pastorale de Faiere-Nermon afin qu’elle soit le lieu d’accueil du Conseil de SPATS 
2012. Si cecipent etre un echo de I’infiuence du Nom ou du MANA de SPATS sur 
la procedure de decision de I’Eglise Protestante Maohi et de I’Ecole Pastorale de Faiere 




Hermon, neanmoins, celd ne signifie pas toujours que des sujets dijfiriles sontpour autant 
traites aussi fatilement. 

-Indeed it could be item like the Faiere Hermon Pastoral School dragging 
commitment to Accreditation guideline and unconsistent contribution 
to Pacific Journal of Theology,,, But also, it could be item like the M.P.C 
ongoing suspicion towards an intimidating "English-speaking World- 
Tsunami versus a frail French-speaking World-Vaa”, and at times tending to 
hinder Moana-Nui-Atea’s or Oceania’s Diversity & Unity. 

-En effet, fdpourrait etre des sujets comme la lente adhesion de I’Ecole Pastorale de Faiere 
Hermon au guide dAccreditation et sa contribution inconsistante au journal Pacifique 
de Theologie,,, Mais aussi, fdpourrait etre le sujet concernant la suspicion continuelle de 
lEglise Protestante Mdohi envers "le Tsunami intimidant du Monde-Anglophone allant 
a I’encontre du Vaa frileux du Monde-Francophone", et tendantpar moment de mire la 
Diversite et lUnite de Moana Nui Atea ou de I’Oceanie. 

-Today, as we are getting towards the end of SPATS Council Meeting, we 
are eager to come up with realistic sound recommendations and resolutions 
pertaining to Accreditation, Finances, Elections, and not to forget the 
project about “A Moana-Nui-Atea and a Moana-Nui-O-Hiva Theological 
Hermeneutics of Governance and Peace”. 

-Aujourd’hui, alors que nous arrivons au terme de la reunion du Conseil du SPATS, 
nous nous empressons d’avoir de bonnes recommendations et resolutions concernant 
lAccreditaion, les Finances, les Elections, sans oublier le projet "D ’une hermeneutique 
theologique Moana Nui Atea et Moana Nui o Hivapour la gouvernance et lapaix”. 

-And as we will be called to try humbly and confidentiy to travel back to our 
respective Shores and Contexts, in order to speak or to teach to our Schools 
and Churches the liberating message "of and for Do-Kamo or Humanity” 
and Creation, in the Name or the MANA of SPATS the Servant and Jesus 
the Lord... 

-Et comme nous serons appeles d’essayer humblement et avec confiance de retourner vers 
nos rivages et contextes respectifs, afin de parler ou d’enseigner a nos Ecoles et nos Eglises 
le message liberateur "de etpour Do-Kamo ou I’Humanite” et la Creation, au Norn ou 
MANA de SPATS le Serviteur et Jesus le Seigneur... 

-However, let us fasten, secure and feed our Vaa-Tauati or our double 
canoe, with gifts of Faith, Salvation and Mission received and accepted 
wholeheartedly by each and everyone of us, from the Triune God parent, 

pCs, 
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God child and God spirit... 

-Cependant, faisons en sorte d’attacher, de securiser et de nourrir notre Vaa-Taudti ou 
notre pirogue double, avec les dons de la Foi, du Salut, et de la Mission refus de tout 
coeur par chacun d’entre nous, de la part de la Trinite, Dieu parent, Dieu enfant et Dieu 
Esprit... 

-So that, as soon as we blow the conch of departure, we can surf safely and 
efficiently with "strong paddles and sails, as we confront hurricanes and 
rough seas of lack of consideration and support from others, let alone a lack 
of vision and conviction from ourselves during our journey through to the 
next Council 2012”... 

-Si bien, des que nous souffons le conque du depart, nous puissions voguer en securite et 
avec efftcacite ‘’grace a des rames et des voiles tenaces, quand nous confrontons les cyclones 
et les mers agitees d’une non-consideration et d’un non-soutien de la part des autres, sans 
parler d’un manque de vision et de conviction de notre part durant notre traversee jusqu’au 
prochain Conseil de 2012”... 

la ora na ! da manuia roa, la hau, e maitai roa ai ! 

May you live ! May you succeed, May you be in peace, Then all will be well! 
Que vous viviesr l Que vous reus sissies Que vous soye\ en paix, Alors tout sera bien ! 
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Reflection 

for SPATS Council Meeting, 
Noumea May 29th 2010. 

Reading: Vsalm 23 

Text: .. Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death..I willfear no evil.. .foryou are with me” 

(part of verse 4.) 

Life is a journey over hills and through valleys. 

Most of us come from countries blessed with 
the presence of both of these kind of landscapes. And 
the few of you who come from small atolls, you are now 
witnessing the beautiful hills that surrounds Noumea. 

How many of us have climbed any hills or 
mountains? 

To see them, is not the same as actually being 
on them. 

I come from one of the smallest village in 
Samoa on the rugged eastern part of the island of 
Upolu. Our village is flanked on all sides by hills. To get 
to our plantations, we have to climb the hills. 

I remember that whenever we returned from 
the plantations with our baskets of talo, coconuts or 
bananas, we always stop on the top of one of the hills 
to rest... before we start the dangerous descend to our 
village below. 
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The view from the top is awe inspiring especially on a fine day.. ..the 
view is majestic and the atmosphere is one of bliss tranquility. 

I experience this same kind of feeling when my wife and I tackled 
the Mt Egmont (or Mt Taranaki) tramping track a few years back. The tramp 
takes four days of going up and down steep hills and valleys and sleeping in a 
tent near streams. 

On top of hills.. .you experience a view of the surrounding landscape 
that takes your breath away.... One senses the profound meaning of what 
Isaiah called ‘an eagle perspective’ of things. 

But one cannot stay on top for ever..sooner or later..one has to come 
back down to the valleys.. .down to where life with all its intriguing realities 
happen. 

Psalm 23 is an awe inspiring personal statement of faith born out of 
the Psalmist’s own experience of God in his life.. .a life full of turbulence... 
of ups and downs. In this experience, the Psalmist discovers a theological 
truth....that throughout his so called ‘walk-about’ journey...God is always 
with him! 

We have gathered here as a Council.. .the symbolic hill of SPATS... 
to get a panoramic view and share what we see is happening in the theological 
schools of our region.. .their profiles, reports of the President, General 
Secretary, Coordinator of Weavers, Financial Controller assist us in the 
challenging task of what we need to do. 

One of the crucial features of the landscape before us...is the 
ecumenical nature of the topograhy.. .a kind of promise land pregnant with 
possibilities. 

But the realities of this ecumenical landscape is not on a hill.... but in 

the valley below_and whatever we make of what we see... will not change 

the next step of our journey.we have to descend and return to the realities 

that await us below.... 

In the course of this journey, we shall often have cause to repeat the 
prayer of St Bridget: “Lord, show me the way”. 

It is not enough just to see the way. We also need obedience if we 
are to make any advance towards the road to unity. Therefore we must be 
ready to accept the continuation of the Saint’s prayer: “and make me ready to 
follow it”. 






Ecumenical work, often involves risks: 

• Sometimes our attempts to achieve unity can have the opposite 
effect of strengthening the forces of opposition. 

• Sometimes, the keenest protagonists of the ecumenical movement 
constitute a risk. 

• The ecumenical movement in our region needs men and women who 
with fervent enthusiasm work for the unity of Christ’s church. 

• Our problem is not that we have too many such men and women, but 
rather we have too few.. .that apathy and caution are greater than 
enthusiasm. 

Members of this Council are blessed with the spirit of ecumenism. 
Yet there is a tendency to hesitate, a reluctance to advance towards unity... 

In the course of our ecumenical journey we are faced not with the 
choice between safety and danger. It is not only risky to advance, to go on; it is 
also dangerous to delay and loiter on the road to Christian unity. To hesitate and 
wait on this road can create as much unease and conflict as to hasten impatiendy 
onwards. 

Our theological schools are the valley of ecumenical opportunities in 
our region. We who are here must pass through it on the way to the land of 
Christian unity. But it is a valley filled with dangers. 

Nevertheless, in this valley.. .there is something else. To put it in the 
words of the Psalmist: “though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I fear no evil; for you are with me”.. ..:meaning> God is also in the 

valley.. ..and because of God’s presence.. ..the valley is a valley of Grace.our 

schools are valleys of Grace. So what does this then mean for our ecumenical 
strivings? 

It means that in these places... there is a genuine hope that our 

ecumenical spirituality and activities.is an expression of God’s gracious love 

for the church and the world. 

God has created from our world a valley of Grace. Here on this earth, 
through Jesus Christ, He has broken down the walls that separate us and united 
us instead with himself and with each other. 

Our ecumenical journey is a continuing acceptance of God’s gift of 
salvation and unity, a common thanksgiving of praise to God the fount of unity. 
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There is no room here for superior — inferior formulas.. .for majority — 
minority equation. We treat and care equally for each member. 

This Council is a place where we experience and share with one another 
God’s love. It is also a place where we should discover that our ongoing search 
for unity and fellowship are not to be done at the expense of divine truth. 
Indeed our academic discussions and deliberations involves basic questions of 

faith. Therefore_we do these things trusting that the Holy Spirit will guide us 

to the whole truth. 

In the light of God’s truth, we can see the way forward more clearly. 
But in that same light, we also see how incomplete our lives and our path are. 
Therefore, together we cry out “Lord, have mercy on us” and look towards 
the cross of reconciliation which has been raised here in this place so that the 
Council is not just a valley of the shadow of death, but also a valley from 
which the source of new life for our theological schools springs. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom we follow, is “the way, the truth and the life”. 

It is a long and winding road... .but God is traveling with us. 
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Keynote Speech 

at the 

“HIV & AIDS Transformation Leadership Training. 
Theological Education Workshop” 

Jovili Meo Centre, PTC, 21-23 February, 2011 


Rev. Dr. Cliff Bird 
The Rev. Dr. Cliff Bird firstly 
obtained a Bachelor of Arts in 
Economics and History/Politics 
at the University of the South 
Pacific in 1985. 

Some years later he studied at 
the Pacific Theological College 
and obtained the Bachelor of 
Divinity with Honours in 1994; 
and a Master of Theology 
in Theology and Ethics with 
Distinction in 2001. 

Dr. Bird, further studied for 
a Doctor of Philosophy at the 
Charles Sturt University which 
he achieved in 2008 and is 
now Lecturer in Theology and 
Ethics at the Pacific Theological 
College, in Suva, Fiji. 


Financiers, organizers and participants ... 

I have been asked as a “fill-in-the-shoes” speaker at this 
very important workshop for training of trainers in the 
all-important subject of HIV & AIDS. More specifically, 
the SPATS General Secretary requested that I address 
the subject from a theological perspective. This sounds 
easy enough but when one begins to dig deeper it is 
not as easy as one would hope it is. This makes it all the 
more necessary for us to address the subject and afford 
it the attention and time that it deserves. I hope that 
what I have to say in the next few minutes will be useful 
not only for the purposes of this workshop but also for 
your work with people living with HIV and AIDS and 
with the organizations and communities of which you 
are a part. 

Let me acknowledge that the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools has, since 2004, 
been involved in various ways in bringing to the 
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attention of churches in our region the urgent need to address the HIV-AIDS 
pandemic. One of the ways this has happened is through the writing and/or 
compilation of a curriculum and other relevant resources and materials which 
member schools of SPATS were and are expected to put into good use. I have 
had the opportunity of using some of these resources for my theology class 
last year, and these resources have provided useful information, insights and 
some workable practical pastoral strategies. The curriculum can only improve 
with necessary feedbacks and reviews, and one can hope that the contents of 
such a curriculum move beyond the bounds of theological schools to inform 
and empower members of our churches and communities. 

At the outset, I would like to point out a common negative reaction 
to HIV and AIDS, which you would perhaps have heard directly or indirectly. 
There are many people who say and believe that HIV and AIDS is a curse and 
a divine punishment upon persons who live loose and immoral lives - persons, 
they say, who have been living in sexual sin. And by sexual sin they might mean 
sexual promiscuity, prostitution, infidelity in marriage, gay relationships and 
so on. In our region such a reaction to HIV and AIDS stems from two roots: 
the first root is cultural — traditional belief in our cultures links the causes of 
illness to some spirit power or divine being either directly or indirectly through 
human agents; the second root is “Christian-biblical” — a common belief in the 
various forms of Christianity in our region and beyond links illness (e.g. HIV 
and AIDS) to sin in a person’s life. Let me state very clearly that I do not hold 
to these views about HIV and AIDS. In saying this I am not condoning specific 
cultural beliefs that work against and negate life, and I am not condoning sin 
however we try to understand it in our modern era. I am nevertheless saying 
that these negative reactions to HIV and AIDS are misplaced and too simplistic 
as explanations for a pandemic that is both broad and complex. I subscribe to 
the position that we need to address the fact of HIV and AIDS in a more 
holistic manner. I hope this will be clearer in the course of my talk. 

After many years of research a conclusive answer to the origin of 
HIV remains elusive. Several theories have been put forward, a main one 
suggests that HIV started in non-human primates (in Africa) which somehow 
got passed on to human beings. We can accommodate such a theory within 
a theology of creation. God is the origin of creation, and God continues to 
be in constant interactive relationship with all of creation, not just the human 
component. Whether we acknowledge it or not, and whether we recognise it 



or not, God’s divine action is a constant in creation. But what does such divine 
action say about God? Let me highlight a couple of pointers. 

First, God gives freedom to creation. God does not and will not 
dominate creation and will not rule the natural world by force, but has given 
it freedom and will continue to respect that freedom. Just as God has given 
creation freedom so he has given humanity freedom in order that people may 
choose freely whether or not to live in positive relationship with God, with each 
other and with the rest of creation. The problem is that with freedom come 
risks. Through freedom the natural world evolves and moves freely; what this 
means is that we cannot blame God for volcanoes that blow, earthquakes that 
strike, hurricanes and cyclones that form or tsunamis that roll. We are only 
too keenly aware that these phenomena have caused wide-ranging disasters, 
suffering and death in many parts of the world. These kinds of evil are called 
natural evils, and are part and parcel of the natural movements, cycles and 
processes of the natural world, (which since the industrial revolution and 
scientific enlightenment have been seriously interfered with by human beings!). 
For example, when the earth’s crust cooled, it formed freely into tectonic plates. 
When these plates rub up against each other, earthquakes occur, tsunamis are 
caused and suffering and destruction may be caused. Let me move closer to 
home: here in Fiji, dengue fever is a feared disease. But it is a disease caused by a 
family of virus that is transmitted by mosquitoes, particularly the striped Aedes 
aegypti, and it has caused pain and suffering for families and communities in 
Fiji. Similarly, filariasis (elephantiasis) is a tropical disease caused by parasitic 
worms that are again transmitted by mosquitoes. These mosquitoes may bring 
about human suffering, but these are entirely natural creatures. I can not see why 
someone suffering from dengue fever or filariasis should point a finger at God 
and accuse or blame God for his or her condition. In much the same way, as the 
World Council of Churches” study document points out, and I quote, 
the possibility of the HIV virus has come out of the freedom which God 
has given the natural world to develop. It is injurious to humans and causes 
great suffering; yet for all the pain and problems that result, the virus is not 
something outside of creation, nor is it a “special” creation of God’s intended 
to punish human beings. Rather, it is something which has become possible as 
the world developed, a creature like everything else, and hence able to interact 
with contemporary conditions and to produce natural evil. 
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In this light I want to say that a crucial part of your task is to help our 
communities go beyond the traditional/cultural explanations of the causes of 
HIV and AIDS and to help create and instill a new understanding. 

Just as there are risks attached to the freedom of the natural world to 
evolve, so there are risks attached to the freedom of human beings to choose 
between alternatives. What men and women do with their freedom is of utmost 
importance. We can choose whether or not to live in positive relationship with 
God, with other people and with the non-human world. Our choices can bring 
good or ill to ourselves, to others and to the non-human world. The evils 
that are caused by the wrong choices human beings make are called moral 
evils. Hence we speak of the suffering caused by the evils of war, evils of 
militarization, evils of an economic and/or political system etc. Amongst other 
things human beings are social and sexual beings, and in normal circumstances 
we make sexual decisions, and in relation to HIV and AIDS we make decisions 
that make us and others around us open to suffering. For example, a young boy 
or girl who has multiple sex partners, a married man or woman who has sexual 
relations outside of marriage etc is vulnerable to the suffering that comes with 
contracting the virus. Thus it is important in your role to remember that moral 
evils and the suffering that results come from the choices that we make. 

However, not all choices are made freely or under normal circumstances. 
Take for instance many young girls in the poorest of Third World countries 
who were and are forced into prostitution and sexual encounters and practices 
to earn money in order to simply eat and drink. They have very limited or no 
choices at all and are, therefore, forced by economic conditions into extremely 
vulnerable situations and to the risks of infection. From this perspective HIV 
and AIDS is also very much an economic and distribution problem. Moreover, 
there is enough evidence that many girls and women got infected with the virus 
through rape during situations of war and ethnic violence and hostilities. From 
this perspective HIV and AIDS is also a political and militaristic issue. 

From what I have said above, it is obvious that some people living 
with HIV and AIDS contracted the illness because of decisions they made in 
relation to their sex life, and there are others who contracted it because of a 
complex constellation of economic, political, militaristic and cultural factors. 
For this second group of people the question of freedom to choose or decide 
was either extremely limited or none at all. Sadly, there are still some churches 
and Christian groups who say that God is punishing such people because of 
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their sinful sexual living. This kind of talk is misplaced and unhelpful. I do 
not condone sinful living but I believe that we need to be very clear about the 
difference between punishment for an action and consequences of an action. 
Contracting the virus need not be seen as a punishment from God but as a 
consequence of an action. A person might contract the virus because of his/ 
her own action in deciding to have multiple sex partners or in engaging in 
extramarital affairs, etc. Or a person might have contracted the virus because 
of an action by another person on him or her, such as in a harsh economic 
situation, a suppressive cultural and political situation, or in a rape situation. 
Whatever the cause, I believe we need to see God as revealed and manifested in 
Jesus his Son. Jesus showed love and compassion and acceptance to everyone 
and offered forgiveness to sinners, which includes all of us. The life of Jesus 
must be the model of our churches’ pastoral concern and ministry in the area 
of HIV and AIDS. 

In concluding let me highlight again the summary of recommendations 
of “The Report of the Commission on AIDS in the Pacific,” which says, and I 
quote, 

Because the essence of Pacific life lies in family and church relationships, any hope 
for success depends on integrating responses to HIV within these structures ... 
the Commission believes that if leaders across the region - including traditional, 
church and community leaders — become more actively engaged in the response 
to HIV, it will help to translate regional political commitments to more effective 
national action. 

You are here as representatives of various theological institutions, and 
are members and leaders of . churches throughout Fiji. I am of the opinion 
that a big challenge for our churches’ integrated response to HIV and AIDS 
is to move beyond a restricted and purely spiritualistic explanation and/or 
understanding of this pandemic to one that is multi-dimensional and multi- 
focused. In this way, our pastoral responses and actions are more inclusive and 
realistic within the context of the many factors that cause or contribute to the 
spread of the pandemic. A focus of this training of trainers’ workshop is for 
transformation of leadership so it is my hope and prayer that a transformation 
of perceptions, attitudes and responses is achieved or enhanced during your 
three days together. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for listening and may you 
have a fruitful training workshop. 
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Pacific Theological Hermeneutic of Governance: 
Contribution to Peacebuilding Leadership 

Tycee DoKamo, Valle des Colons - Noumea, New Caledonia 
26th May - 2nd June, 2010 

Seminar Resolutions 

1. Encourage schools to dialogue and share hermeneutical 
methodologies, and establish a forum for SPATS schools to 
come together and discuss hermeneutical methodologies. 

Conduct sub-regional forums once a year when SPATS Council 
does not meet. Consider more communication with each other 
through the SPATS website. 

2. That Principals and Deans of studies to come together and 
discuss SPATS academic issues before the next Council meeting 
in 2012. 

3. SPATS shall ensure that all member schools include in their 
curriculum gender courses. Their efforts are to reach out to all- 
adults, youth, boys and girls at all levels. 

4. SPATS to cooperate with organizations and institutes for 
example the Institute of Research and Social analysis of PTC 
and with PCC on multi-cultural and ecumenical education 
learning. Schools should broaden training beyond biblical 
studies to include training on leadership and governance, 
human rights, anthropology, sociology and other pertinent 
issues/subjects. 

5. SPATS to explore the UN model of governance and to model 
this form of governance in SPATS and in member schools. 

6. SPATS affirm the Trinity as the basis of our faith and also the 
basis of our unity in diversity. 


(above resolutions adopted by the Council of the 
South Pacific Association of Theological Schools [SPATS] 
in Noumea, New Caledonia ; 26th May - 2nd June, 2010) 
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Information for Contributors 


Policy Statement 


The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yearly by the South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). It seeks to stimulate 
theological thinking and writing by Christians living in or familiar with the 
South Pacific, and to share these reflections with church and theological 
education communities, and with all who want to be challenged to 
reflect critically on their faith in changing times. Opinions and claims 
made by contributors to the journal are solely those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect those of the Editorial Board or SPATS and 
its constituent bodies, nor of associations with which the authors are 
affiliated. 


The Editorial Board welcomes various kinds of writing that express an 
emerging Pacific theology. These may include: 


♦ original articles in the theological disciplines 

♦ articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, 
contemporary issues and other academic disciplines 

4 helpful material for pastors and church workers 
(liturgical, pastoral, educational) 

♦ artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual 
art, music) 

♦ notes and reviews of books that are relevant for Pacific 
Christians 

♦ information about ongoing research in the theological 
disciplines in the Pacific. 
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Guidelines for Authors: The Editorial Board will consider for publication all 
manuscripts of scholarly standard and in keeping with the overall policy 
of the journal. Articles in English, French or Pacific languages will be 
considered. Poetry, photographs and black and white drawings are also 
welcome. Manuscripts must be previously unpublished and not under 
consideration for publication elsewhere. 


Review policy: Criteria for Acceptance: Following initial screening, papers are 
reviewed by two or more board members, using these criteria: 


• Relevance and/or currency of interest to the Pacific Islands. 

• Contribution to current debates. 

• Originality, balance, scholarship. 

• Argument, organisation and presentation, the final decision to publish 
is retained by the Editor and the Editorial Board, whgo may also suggest 
editorial changes for all articles submitted for publication. 

Submissions , addressed to the Editor, PJT, (see SPATS contact address, inside 
front cover), must comply with the following requirements: 


Maximum length . 6000 words (book 
reviews 1000 words) including 
notes. 

Style: Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Style Manualfor 
Authors, Editors and Printers, 5th edn; 
or the 6th edn revised by Snooks & 
Co. and published by Wiley in 2002. 

Spelling: British (not American) 
spelling is preferred. Follows the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

Notes : In the manuscript, all notes, 
commencing on a new page, must 
be double-spaced end- (and not 
foot-) notes. Notes should be 
substantive only not documentation. 


In the text, the identifier, if in 
superscript, should be outside the 
punctuation, like this: ^ If you 
use the Insert, Notes facility, the 
program will superscript for you. If 
you prefer to construct your list of 
notes manually, you will have to set 
the identifiers manually too. 
Alternatively, you may just indicate it 
in parentheses, thus: (1) In his case, 
you will have to construct your list 
of notes manually. 

Author and date referencing in text 
(surname date:page) e.g. at the end 
of a clause or sentence, (Ernst 
1994:8); or, within a sentence, ‘Little 
(1996:212) notes that.’ 
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Reference list, commencing on a 
new page, of all (and only) cited 
references listed alphabetically 
by author and, within author, by 
date, title and publisher. Use italics 
for book and journal tides, single 
inverted commas and minimal 
capitalisation for article tides, and 
no markings for presented papers 
or unpublished texts. Chapters and 
articles should show page numbers. 
See Style, e.g.: 

Ernst, Manfred, 1994, Winds 
of Change: rapidly growing religious 
groups in the Pacific Islands, Pacific 
Conference of Churches, Suva. 

Little, Jeanette, 1996, ‘. . . 
and wife: Mary Kaaialii Kahelemauna 
Nawaa, missionary wife and 
missionary’, in The Covenant 
Makers: Islander missionaries in the 
Pacific, eds Doug Munro & Andrew 
Thornley, Pacific Theological College 
& Institute of Pacific Studies at the 
University of the South Pacific, Suva, 
Fiji, pp. 210-34. 

Cover pare: A separate cover page 
must include: tide, author’s name, 
affiliation, postal, fax and e-mail 
addresses, and a list of any maps, 
figures etc. accompanying the text. 
Please include brief biographical 
data and a head-and-shoulders photo 
of the author, with any necessary 
information about the paper, e.g. 
details of where it was presented, 
in the case of a conference paper. 


Maps. Tables. Diagrams. Graphs. 
Photographs: Indicate location in text 
and include the electronic copy for 
the material at the end of the file, each 
on a separate page; or in separate files; 
or submit camera-ready copies on 
separate pages. Publication will be b 
& w. Any necessary attribution notes 
and copyright clearances are author’s 
responsibility. 

Computerprocessing : MS Word preferred. 

Format: A4 paper, double or l'/i 
spacing, 5cm spaces all margins, 
font 11 or 12 point Times Roman, 
left aligned; all pages numbered 
sequentially at bottom of pages. 
Minimal formatting. Italics (or marked 
by underlining) may be shown where 
appropriate. Subheads: Bold, left 
aligned, minimal capitalisation. Sub¬ 
subheads: Italics, left aligned, minimal 
caps. A lot of formatting will have to 
change in the final layout so the less 
you put in the better. 

1Electronic submission : E-mail 
attachments addressed to the editor 
at the SPATS e-address are the 
fastest. A 3.5” diskette or CD-ROM 
is also acceptable. The electronic file 
must contain all files relevant to the 
manuscript. If hard copy is submitted, 
it is helpful to provide an electronic 
file as well. 
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